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O & M in Local Government 


O™ of the most remarkable 

changes which has taken place 
since 1939 in the atmosphere of the 
British Civil Service has been the 
acceptance of O & M work as an 
instrument for efficient administra- 
tion. We are not so simple minded 
as to believe that sceptics do not 
exist even at the highest official 
level and the cause of O & M is 
not particularly helped by the absurd 
claims made for it by those who sce 
it as a panacea for all the ills of 
government. But we believe O & M 
to be as firmly established as the 
Establishment Division of the 
Treasury or the Cabinet Secretariat 
though each of these had many op- 
ponents in their early days. 


The fact that Local Authorities 
have not developed O & M does not 
mean that they pay no attention to 
organisation and methods. For one 
thing a good deal of the work done by 
Departmental O & M<@ staffs has 
been done by local officials in the 
ordinary course of their duties, as 
indeed it has in the Civil Service. 
The Treasurer with his concern for 
economy has often been the official 
most active in this work. For 
another the small size of Local 
Authority staffs and the great variety 
of the work they perform sometimes 


A 


preclude the adoption of methods 
found so fruitful in much larger 
organisations. And small size makes 
it easier for the chief officials con- 
cerned to keep a closer eye on their 
staffs and administrative methods. 

Nevertheless there is an important, 
growing body of opinion in local 
government (and elsewhere) that 
believes that Local Authorities must 
in future pay much more attention 
to their internal organisation and to 
the details of their administrative 
and clerical processes. This in- 
dicates an O & M approach if not 
the appointment of an O & M staff. 

Some of the larger Authorities have 
already taken steps and the Treasurers 
have been particularly interested. 
But general progress is slow. Among 
the reasons for this slowness we 
would mention only three. First, 
there are the problems arising from 
the fact that most Authorities are too 
small to have sufficient continuous 
work for a full time O & M expert. 
There ate two solutions to this 
problem. On the one hand an 
external service could be developed 
either by the Local Authority Asso- 
ciations ; by the Local Authorities 
in a particular area; by a County 
Council for the use of itself and the 
County Districts in its area ; or per- 
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haps under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 
Such a central or regional pool could 
be used by individual Authorities as 
and when they needed it on a fee 
basis. On the other hand, more 
local government officers should re- 
ceive training in the O & M approach 
so that the need for the advice of the 
full time or outside expert may be 
lessened, 

Second, there is the problem of 
the location of authority for O & M 
work within the Local Authority. 
In the central government the 
Treasury take a general responsi- 
bility though they have been careful 
to emphasise that individual Depart- 
ments bear a primary responsibility 
for developing the work for them- 
selves. In local government most 
Departments would be too small to 
warrant their own O & M officer 
and therefore the work must be 
located in the Depariment of either 
the Clerk or the Treasurer. There 
are arguments on either side and there 
is plenty of room for experiment. If 
necessary some joint arrangement 
could be made. 

Third, there is the problem raised 
by the fact that most Local Authority 
discussion of administrative matters 
takes place in meetings and reports 
to which the general public and the 
press have access. In the central 
government if an O & M survey 
is made of a particular Department 
and criticisms and suggestions for 
change are made in the report it is 
seldom that a word of this reaches the 
public. If, however, a Local Auth- 
ority asks for such a survey whether 
by one of its own officers or by an 
outside consultant the report is 
normally circulated to members of 
the Council alongside other papers. 
Such reports are also usually avail- 
able for any interested person. 
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Criticisms in the report may thus 


provide ammunition for the op- | 


ponents of the majority political 
party. Individual citizens and the 
local press are likely to use the report 
to criticise particular officials or 
Councillors. This may well cause 
both elected representatives and 
officials to hesitate before embarking 
on such surveys. It is not that local 
Councillors and officials are less 
courageous than their central counter- 
parts, for it is noticeable that the 
central government is extremely chary 


of instituting any public inquiry | 


into the organisation of particular 
Departments. 

It is not easy to see a simple 
solution to this third problem. It is 
tempting to suggest that discussion 
of purely administrative matters 
should take place in private, but this 
would be foreign to the spirit of local 
government and, in any case, all 
representatives and not just the 
leaders of the majority party help 
in settling administrative matters. 
We must, therefore, aim at creating 
an atmosphere in which such matters 
can be discussed without arousing 
political passions. And the public 
must learn to appreciate that courage 
to initiate such surveys and to face 
their consequences is a sign of 
strength and not of weakness. 

These and many other problems 
must be faced and overcome. Pres- 
sure to economise in manpower is 
likely to become increasingly strong. 
Even without this pressure Local 
Authorities must always be on the 
look-out for ways of improving their 
standard of performance and the 
service they render to the public. 
A free and independent local govern- 
ment demands that Local Authorities 
should act for themselves and not 
have to have things done by the 
central Departments. 


—- 
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: 1. When Sir Warren Fisher died in Servants come at once to mind who 
1948, it was said that “his career, not only attained eminence in the 
the summit of which was attained Civil Service at an early age, but 
when he was under forty years of subsequently achieved the highest 
age, is, and will probably remain, distinction elsewhere. Unlike them 
unique in the annals of the Civil Fisher remained in the Civil Service 
Service”. Names of other Civil until he retired in the normal course. 





1 THE TIMES, 27th September, 1948. 














But when only 40 years of age he was 
appointed in 1919 as Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury, the highest 
post open to a Civil Servant, and there 
is no doubt as to the importance of 
Fisher’s contribution first in the 
Inland Revenue Department and then 
at the Treasury especially in the years 
of such critical importance to the 
Civil Service as those which followed 
the 1914-18 war. It is with this 
aspect of Fisher’s career as a Civil 
Servant that the present article is 
concerned. 


Oxford (1898-1903) 

2. Fisher was educated at Win- 
chester and at Hert. rd College, 
Oxford. Already as an undergraduate 
he was showing signs of characteristics 
which were later to become apparent 
in the Civil Service; in particular, 
his habit of concentrating relentlessly 
upon the achievement of a given 
objective to the exclusion of every 
other interest. His aim at Oxford 
was to enter the Higher Division of 
the Civil Service at the earliest 
possible moment. Nothing else mat- 
tered. He took little part in Univer- 
sity or College life and he devoted 
most of the time he could spare from 
his normal studies to working with a 
law coach in order to increase the 
number of subjects which he could 
take in the Civil Service examina- 
tion.” It was by no means clear to 
Fisher’s contemporaries why he was 
unable to combine the laudable 
ambition to enter the service of the 
State with an enjoyment of what to 
most undergraduates is a very happy 
time. But Fisher could not be 
diverted from his chosen path. 
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INLAND REVENUE 
(1903-1919) 

3. Fisher was successful in the 
competition for the Higher Division 
of the Civil Service in 1903 and was 
posted to the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. In September, 1907, Fisher 
is found applying for a transfer to 
the Treasury and a few months 
afterwards, in April, 1908, reminding 
the Secretary to the Treasury of his 
application. The then Secretary 
(Sir George Murray) disposed of the 
second letter by the simple formula 
“ack. receipt”, little thinking that 
within a dozen years this young 
First Division Clerk at Somerset 
House would be sitting in his chair 
at the Treasury. 


4. Meantime Fisher had had the 


good fortune to come under the eye of 


the then Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, Sir Robert 
Chalmers,* a shrewd and powerful 
administrator, who was quick to 
recognise talent in the young and to 
make use of it. Chalmers appointed 
Fisher to be his Private Secretary in 
June, 1908, and applications for 
transfer to other Departments ceased. 
He remained as Private Secretary 
until 1910 when he was appointed to 
deal with the work connected with 
the introduction of super-tax. Here 
he quickly showed unusual powers of 
drive and leadership and the capacity 
to organise and to use staff. 


National Health Insurance 
Commission 

5. In 1912 there occurred an 

interlude in Fisher’s career in the 

Inland Revenue. The National 

Health Insurance Commission for 





2 In those days there was, generally speaking, no limit to the number of subjects 


which a candidate could take. 


% Secretary to the Treasury 1911-13, and Joint Secretary 1916-19; afterwards Lord 


Chalmers. 
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England had been appointed in 
November, 1911, under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Robert Morant, and 
upon that body fell the main burden 
of bringing into operation the novel 
and complicated health provisions of 
the National Insurance Act of 1911. 
The due date was 15th July, 1912, 
but there was power to defer this 
until Ist January, 1913. A con- 
siderable body of responsible opinion 
was in favour of deferment, but the 
Government decided to hold to the 
earlier date. In order to help the 
Commission in a most urgent and 
difficult task, the Government 
arranged that a certain number of 
specially selected officials should be 
placed at the Commission’s disposal. 
Amongst these was Fisher, who 
joined in May, 1912. By that time 
the central organisation had been 
practically completed, but it needed 
strengthening and with this in view 
the newcomers were all placed in 
key positions. Fisher was assigned 
a roving commission to give help 
wherever it was most needed, e.g., 
in building up an outdoor staff and 
enlisting the services of other De- 
partments to carry out urgent work 
in the Provinces. There can be no 
doubt that the work of Fisher and 
the other officials who were specially 
recruited made a notable contribution 
to the successful launching of health 
insurance. 


Return to Somerset House 


6. Fisher went back to Somerset 
House in May, 1913, as a Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue. He 
was appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Board in October, 1914, and 
Chairman in August, 1918, remaining 
in that capacity until lst October, 
1919, when he became Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury, just after 
his fortieth birthday. 


Status of Department 


7. It would be generally agreed 
that during the 1914-18 war, Fisher 
was the driving force behind the 
Inland Revenue Department. He 
was concerned not only to build up 
and maintain an efficient organisation 
under war conditions but to make 
the Inland Revenue respected in 
Whitehall and not least by the 
Treasury. Fisher resented strongly 
any suggestion that the Inland 
Revenue Department was inferior 
in standing to Secretary of State 
Departments or subordinate in any 
way to what he called the “ depart- 
mental” Treasury. The allegiance 
of the Board of Inland Revenue was, 
he contended, solely to the Board of 
Treasury, that is in practice, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
this he was following the precepts 
of his former chief, Chalmers, who 
was equally insistent on maintaining 
the position of the Board. 


Composition of Board 

8. Fisher’s interest in the status of 
the Department and its staff was 
one reason why he felt so strongly on 
the question of the composition of 
the Board of Inland Revenue which 
consisted before 1916 of a Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman and two Junior 
Commissioners. There was no 
guarantee that any of these posts, not 
even the two Junior Commissioner- 
ships, would be filled from the 
Inland Revenue Department; in 
fact they were often filled from out- 
side, sometimes on merits and some- 
times to meet the convenience of the 
Service. Fisher set out to wedge the 
Department into the Board and to 
abolish what he regarded as an out-of- 
date and ineffective organisation 
which had the additional dis- 
advantage of depriving the Board’s 
staff of legitimate prospects. The 
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Treasury in June, 1916, approved 
the abolition, in the name of economy 
and efficiency, of the two Junior 
Commissionerships. The Secretaries 
of the Board, of whom at the time 
there were three, became unpaid 
Commissioners whilst retaining their 
duties and salaries as Secretaries. 
The Junior Commissioners of the 
day retired on pension. 


Reorganisation of First Division 
Staffs 


9. In the Summer of 1919 Fisher 
had an opportunity to bring about a 
reform which he had long had in 
mind. The Treasury in June, 1919, 
asked Departments to carry out a 
reorganisation of their First Division 
staffs with a view to the maintenance 
of a “ corps d’élite ” for use wherever 
required. This involved the standard- 
isation of grading and salaries 
of the First Division staffs through- 
out the Service and finally abolished 
any differences in this respect that 
had existed as between one Depart- 
ment and another; the Revenue 
Departments, for example, were to 
be in exactly the same position as 
the Secretary of State offices. Fisher, 
in replying to the Treasury on 30th 
June, 1919, did not fail to point out 
that the policy of a “corps d’élite ” 
had been “ consistently advocated ” 
by the Board of Inland Revenue and 
that “the theory of organisation 
implied in the circular letters under 
reply is already in force in the 
Inland Revenue.” He added “ my 
proposals have proceeded through- 
out on the hypothesis of a unified 
Class I* throughout the Public Ser- 
vice and of absolute equality of treat- 
ment as between Department and 
Department.” He stated also that 
the field of choice for promotion to 


the directing posts would be the 
whole Inland Revenue and that a 
Class I junior as such would receive 
no preference. This correspondence 
foreshadows the policy of unifying 
the Civil Service which Fisher set 
out to promote in later years and re- 
flects his determination that the top 
posts in the Service should be filled 
solely on merit without reference to 
origin. 


The Inspectorate 


10. Fisher also set out to enhance 
the status of the Tax Surveying 
Branch and he regarded his efforts in 
this respect as in no way less import- 
ant than the matters already men- 
tioned. He had grasped the essential 
importance of the work of these 
officers who were responsible up and 
down the country for safeguarding 
the interests of the Crown in the 
matter of Income Tax. 

11. During the 1914-18 war Fisher 
did his utmost to retain a sufficient 
number of trained staff to ensure that 
the tax system did not break down, 
but even so the number of Surveyors 
remained small in relation to their 
responsibilities. | Fisher was, how- 
ever, greatly impressed by the way in 
which this scattered staff stood up to 
its task and this to him was in itself a 
reason for doing what he could to 
improve its status and prospects when 
circumstances allowed. 

12. As soon as the war was over 
Fisher embarked upon the reorgan- 
isation of the Branch. This was 
badly needed as the recruitment of a 
large number of officers to the lower 
ranks during the war had thrown the 
numbers in the various grades out of 
balance. The process of redistri- 
buting the numbers went on for 
some months and promotions took 





* Now known as the Administrative Class. 
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place throughout the Tax Service. 
At the same time the title “‘ Inspector ” 
was substituted for “ Surveyor” in 
all ranks, a change that did not at 
once find favour in the Service. But 
any objection that was felt was 
probably removed when permission 
was granted to use the title “ His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Taxes ” thus 
giving the Tax Inspectors as high a 
status as any other body of In- 
spectors in the Government service. 


13. Fisher also became aware of 
discontent in the Tax Service on the 
subject of promotions. Accordingly, 
a Promotion Board was set up in 
August, 1918, “‘in the interests of 
justice and efficiency” to deal with 
all promotions in that Service. The 
Board, of which the Chief Inspector 
of Taxes was Chairman, contained 
members of the Secretariat as well 
as of the Taxes Branch. This must 
have been one of the first formally 
constituted Promotion Boards in the 
Civil Service and pointed the way 
to the Promotions procedure which 
was shortly to be applied generally. 

14. As a result of these changes, 
Fisher left the Tax Service a much 
more efficient and contented body 
than it had been before its reorganisa- 
tion. He never lost his interest in this 
Service. He wrote as late as 1938: 
“The essence of an Inspector of 
Taxes’ role is individual, personal 
responsibility ; he works on his own. 
He has himself to deal with and 
handle—in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty owing to the nature 
of his job—every section and type 
in the community, from Lords 
Lieutenant to small tradesmen. And 
he must have a certain knowledge 
of, and relate his work to, every 


kind and description of business, 
trade, industry, profession, and 
pursuit which goes to make up our 
highly complex modern economic 
world. An Income Tax in the 
Sahara would be a simple poll-tax ; 
in a country like ours it is com- 
plicated beyond limit. And all the 
time—as efficient taxation necessarily 
implies the good-will and _ co- 
operation of the taxpayer—the In- 
spector has to understand human 
nature and possess a devilish good 
pair of hands.” 


Ramsay-Bunning Committee, 
1919 

15. Meantime Fisher was ac- 
quiring experience of a more general 
kind from his membership of a 
Joint Conference of representatives 
of.the Departments and of the Staff 
Associations which was convened in 
March, 1919, to advise ‘“‘on the 
application of the Whitley Report® 
to the Administrative Departments 
of the Civil Service.” This body, 
which became known as the Ramsay- 
Bunning Committee after the names 
of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, produced a scheme® in May, 
1919, which covered both the Service 
as a whole and the individual De- 
partments and is the foundation of 
the Whitley system in force in the 
Civil Service today. Fisher took a 
leading part in the work of the 
Conference end used the occasion 
to get on terms with the staff re- 
presentatives. 


Committee on Staffs, 1918-19 


16. Fisher had also the advantage, 
whilst still at Somerset House, of 
being appointed as a member of the 





5 This was a Reconstruction Report on the Relations between Employers and Employed 
which was published in 1917 (Cd. 8606). There was a second Report published in 1918 


(Cd. 9002). 


6 Report dated 28th May, 1919. Cmd. 198. 











so-called Committee on Staffs which 
was set up in February, 1918, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir John Brad- 
bury,’ to enquire into the organisation 
and staffing of Government De- 
partments. The Departments had 
had no previous experience of the 
impact of a world war upon ad- 
ministration and had to meet the 
problems of organisation thrown up 
by the 1914-18 war as best they 
could, urgency being the first con- 
sideration. They enjoyed a generous 
measure of freedom as regards re- 
cruitment of staff and the men 
selected to undertake new develop- 
ments of work were given as free a 
hand as possible in making their 
staff arrangements. It is therefore 
not surprising that, well before the 
end of the war, the situation in the 
Departments was such as to call for 
investigation. § 

17. The Committee directed its 
attention first to the methods of 
recruitment of temporary staff of 
which large numbers had entered the 
Service. The Committee then turned 
to the numbers, pay and qualifications 
of staff in the various Departments 
and to questions of departmental 
organisation. To help in this task 
the Committee appointed a number 
of sub-committees with official and 
commercial experience to inspect 
and report upon the internal arrange- 
ments of the various Departments. 
In this way the Committee obtained 
a comprehensive view of the whole 
Civil Service. 

18. It is not without interest that 
when the Committee considered the 
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report of the Sub-committee dealing 
with the Inland Revenue, Fisher 
divested himself of membership of 
the Committee and appeared as a 
witness to comment on the Sub- 
committee’s recommendations. With 
these he was generally in agreement, 
but in one case, dealing with the 
decentralisation of income tax re- 
payment work, he assured the 
Committee that his Board had 
proposals which were more complete 
than those of the Sub-committee 
and would effect greater economies. 
Fisher’s view prevailed.*® 

19. The Committee in their Final 
Report® dated February, 1919, having 
first described the position in the 
Departments which had come about 
as a result of war conditions and 
unsatisfactory departmental arrange- 
ments, proceeded to make recom- 
mendations “with a view to an 
improvement of the system of staff 
management in the Public Service 
as a permanent measure.” It rejected 
the idea that Establishment Officers 
should be appointed by the Treasury 
but considered that their appointment 
should have Treasury concurrence. 
It recommended that a picked and 
thoroughly experienced Officer should 
be in charge of departmental estab- 
lishments and that he should be of a 
rank at least as high as that of his 
principal colleagues and be res- 
ponsible directly to the permanent 
head of the Department. The 
Committee recommended the creation 
of a special Establishment Division 
in the Treasury!® and a Standing 
Committee of Establishment Officers 





? Joint Secretary to the Treasury, 1913-1919 3 afterwards Lord Bradbury. 
8 Third Report dated 5th November, 1918. Cd. 9220, paragraphs 58 to 61. 
® Final Report, dated 21st February, 1919, Cmd. 62 with special reference to para- 


graphs 13 to 22. 


10 The recommendation in favour of a special Establishment Division in the Treasury 
followed similar proposals contained in the Majority Report of the MacDonnell Com- 
mission on the Civil Service (Fourth Report, 1914, Cd. 7338, paragraphs 99 and 101) and 
in the Report of the Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Government (1918, Cd. 


9230, paragraph 20). 
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to assist and advise the Treasury. 
In addition. Treasury Officers were 
to conduct personal investigations 
of the actual working of the De- 
partments in co-operation with the 
Establishment Officers. All these 
proposals were accepted and became 
a part of the machinery of Govern- 
ment. 

20. The Committee in paragraph 
14 of its Final Report laid down 
that, if efficiency and economy were 
to be secured, identity in purpose 
and unity of action throughout the 
Public Service was essential and that 
these conditions would be fulfilled 
only if there was genuine co-operation 
between the Treasury and other 
Departments inspired by a sense of 
trusteeship and responsibility and 
informed by the constant interchange 
of experience and ideas. This 
doctrine was preached in season and 
out of season by Fisher at the 
Treasury and it will be shown later 
how he applied and developed it. 

21. Thus Fisher by the time he 
reached the Treasury in 1919 had 
had the experience of administering 
one of the largest and most important 
Departments of State under war 
conditions and had already shown a 
striking capacity for improvising staff 
arrangements to meet new and 
urgent requirements. It was also 
of value that Fisher had become 
accustomed to deal personally with 
members of the various classes of the 
Civil Servants who went to make up 
the Inland Revenue staff and he had 
become acquainted with represen- 
tatives of the Civil Service staff as a 
whole by his membership of the 
Conference which evolved the 
Whitley scheme for the Civil Service. 
Moreover, his membership of the 
Committee on Staffs had presented 
him with an exceptionally favourable 





chance to view the Service as a whole 
and in detail and he was able to assist 
in formulating recommendations 
which have proved of lasting value in 
the sphere of Establishment 
questions. Fisher came therefore to 
the Treasury well equipped to face 
the post-war problems of that De- 
partment. In the realm of manage- 
ment these consisted of the or- 
ganisation of the Treasury and the 
efficiency and well-being of the Civil 
Service. 


TREASURY (1919-1939) 
Treasury Organisation 


22. The post-war organisation of 
the Treasury had been under active 
consideration by Ministers for some 
months in 1919 before Fisher joined 
the Department on Ist October. It 
was accordingly Fisher’s first task 
to consider the working and implica- 
tions of the new arrangements under 
which he was destined to work until 
1932. 

23. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Austen Chamberlain) 
when speaking on control of ex- 
penditure in the House of Commons 
on 29th October, 1919, said that the 
Treasury had not only been under- 
staffed for many years but was ill 
organised. He proceeded “ For years 
past it has had no single permanent 
head. The headship has been in 
commission. That is not a good 
system. By the common consent of 
all who have acted as joint Permanent 
Secretaries to the Treasury, it is an 
unsatisfactory method of organi- 
sation, and it has only worked as well 
as it has done because of the deter- 
mination of those who held office in 
that capacity to make it work, and 
because of the admirable personal 
relations which have happily always 
prevailed between them.”" The 





“11 HC. Deb., 29th October, 1919, Vol. 120, cols. 743-745. 











Chancellor then explained that the 
Treasury had again been established 
under a single permanent head!? in 
the person of Fisher and outlined the 
new organisation of the Treasury that 
the Government had decided to set 
up. 
24. The Government decisions 
were incorporated in a Treasury 
Minute dated 4th September, 1919, 
and communicated to Departments 
by Circular dated 15th September, 
1919. The Treasury Circular ex- 
plained that under the new scheme 
the “‘ Permanent Secretariai ” was to 
consist of one Permanent Secretary 
and three Controllers of Departments. 
The functions of the Permanent 
Secretary were to include “ responsi- 
bility for the organisation of the 
Treasury, for the general supervision 
and co-ordination of the work of the 
Treasury as a whole, and for advising 
the Board.” He was to “act as 
Permanent Head of the Civil Service 
and advise the First Lord in regard 
to Civil Service appointments and 
decorations.” The Controllers were 
to rank, under the directions of the 
Permanent Secretary, as Secretaries 
to the Board and have the status in 
the Civil Service of Heads of Depart- 
ments. Subject to the general super- 
vision of the Permanent Secretary and 
to the necessary consultation with 
him, each of the Controllers was to be 
directly responsible to the Board for 
one of the three main Departments. 
These would deal respectively with 
Finance, Establishments, and Supply 
Services. 

25. The Treasury Minute stated 
that Fisher had been selected to be 
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Permanent Secretary and gave the 
names of the Controllers. It directed 
that these appointments should have 
effect as from Ist October, 1919. 
It also abolished the traditional 
Treasury titles of Principal Clerks, 
First Class Clerks and Second Class 
Clerks and substituted the titles of 
Assistant Secretaries,!* Principals and 
Assistant Principals which were the 
normal Service names of those grades, 
a reform which Fisher no doubt wel- 
comed as bringing the Treasury as a 
Department into line with ordinary 
Civil Service practice. 

26. The new scheme of organisa- 
tion was different in kind from 
previous arrangements under which 
the Treasury had been organised in a 
number of Divisions directly respons- 
ible to the Permanent Secretary or 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
(old style). Now three Departments 
were set up with a number of 
Divisions allocated to each Depart- 
ment and the stress laid upon the 
status of the Controllers and the in- 
sistence upon their direct responsi- 
bility to Ministers showed that this 
was no mere formal change. The use 
of the phrase “ Permanent Secre- 
tariat”’ sounds uncommonly like 
putting the Permanent Secretaryship 
into commission and it is to be noted 
that the Controllers were to rank 
as Secretaries to the Board. The 
Permanent Secretary, it is true, was 
given certain general powers of 
co-ordination, supervision and 
direction. It is however clear that 
under the new régime he was 
not expected to concern himself 
with the work of the Departments 





12 The 1914-18 war had left ‘the Treasury with three Permanent Secretaries, Sir 


Robert Chalmers, Sir Thomas Heath: and Sir John Bradbury. 


Sir Robert Chalmers 


had retired in March, 1919, and the other two Secretaries were leaving in the autumn 


of that year to take up new appointments. 
normal arrangement of having only one. 


This provided an opportunity to revert to the 


13 Before the 1919 reorganisation there was an Assistant Secretary who shared the 
work of supervising the Divisions with the Permanent Secretary and ranked immediately 


below him and above the Principal Clerks. 


10 


He was in effect a Deputy Secretary. 
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save in a general sense. It would 
seem that the Controllers were ex- 
pected to carry on in practically the 
same way as Permanent Secretaries 
in Departments outside the Treasury. 
27. There is no evidence that 
Fisher was in any way responsible 
for the scheme. His version of the 
proceedings was that he was not 
sent for by Ministers until after they 
had reached decisions about the 
future organisation of the Treasury. 
28. When Fisher was examined 
by the Public Accounts Committee 
in 1936 on the organisation of the 
Treasury he stated that he had never 
been able to find the originator of 
the scheme. He said that in the 
form in which it was presented to 
him the Treasury would have ceased 
to be a Department, as it would have 
had three entirely separate Depart- 
ments with separate staffs. He had, 
he said, told Ministers that he did 
not think the scheme would work 
anyway, but that it would not even 
start to work “unless you have a 
common staff interchangeable 
between the three {Departments | 
with common seniority and common 
promotion.” The principle of a 
common staff was conceded, but the 
Permanent Secretaryship was left in 
the form in which it saw the light 
later in 1919. Fisher’s description 
to the P.A.C. was that the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury was left 
“deliciously vague, floating some- 
where rather Olympian.” He added 
that he did his best to work the 
scheme, but “it was an extremely 
unwieldy and top-hampered and 
unsatisfactory arrangement.” 


29. Six years later on 25th and 
26th November, 1942, there was a 
two days’ Debate in the House of 
Lords on the Headship of the Civil 
Service when the origin of the changes 
in 1919 was referred to by more 
than one speaker. The history of 
the scheme was described by the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Simon)!* and 
also by Lord Geddes,’® who was a 
member of the Finance Committee 
of the Cabinet which in 1919 con- 
sidered the future constitution of the 
Treasury. According to Lord 
Geddes, it was Lord Milner who 
worked out the scheme for the 
Finance Committee. This appears 
to have been unknown to Fisher 
when in 1936 he told the P.A.C. 
that he had been unable to find its 
originator. 

30. The scheme was modified by 
the amalgamation of the Finance and 
Supply Departments in 1927 but 
otherwise Fisher worked under the 
1919 scheme until 1932. In that 
year the Treasury reverted to the 
divisional form of organisation with 
a Permanent Secretary, a Second 
Secretary and three Under Sec- 
retaries in charge of the work of the 
Divisions. The three Departments 
disappeared and there remained but 
one Department, the Treasury as a 
whole. 

31. An Office Notice, initialled 
by Fisher, announced the change 
with a certain flourish. The 1919 
scheme was described as “ ex- 
perimental ” and was stated to have 
been “authorised in August, 1919, 
on the advice of the then Permanent 
Secretaries.”!’ The Notice proceeded 








14 P.A.C. 30th April, 1936, question 4443. 


18 Lords Deb. 25th November, 1942, Vol. 125, cols. 233-248. 

16 Lords Deb. 26th November, 1942, Vol. 125, cols. 284-291. 

17 This again requires reading in conjunction with Lord Geddes’ speech in 1942. It 
does not necessarily imply that the Permanent Secretaries were the authors of the 
scheme. Sir Thomas Heath, one of the two Permanent Secretaries immediately before 
the scheme came into operation in 1919, states on page 13 of his book “‘ The Treasury” 
(published by Messrs. Putnam & Co. Ltd., 1927) that the 1919 ‘organisation was intro- 
duced “ at the instance of the then Finance Committee of the Cabinet.” 


1] 











to state that while the existing 
divisional distribution of work would 
continue, the 1919 arrangements 
for the Department would in other 
respects be discontinued and the 
** principle and form of the traditional 
Treasury organisation will be restored 
(adapted to modern requirements)”. 
A Treasury Circular to Departments 
followed on more prosaic lines. It 
was, however, careful to point out 
that the use of the word “ De- 
partment” would be discontinued 
“except in describing the Treasury 
itself.” 


Size of Treasury Staff 


32. One question with which 
Fisher was faced as soon as he 
reached the Treasury was the size 
of its staff. The traditional Treasury 
attitude was that unless the Treasury 
in its staffing arrangements was 
strictly economical, if not parsi- 
monious, no other Department could 
be expected to be other than ex- 
travagant. The Treasury had indeed 
worked on the “man and boy” 
principle—a very good man and a 
very good boy. But with the flood 
of work following the 1914-18 war 
the question of numbers had become 
urgent. 

33. Fisher held the view that the 
Treasury had been _ consistently 
undermanned and hopelessly over- 
worked. In this he had the backing 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) who, in 
speaking in the House of Commons 
on 29th October, 1919, on control 
of expenditure, stated that he had 
told the House again and again over 
many years that the Treasury was 
understaffed for the work it had to 
do and that he had already enlarged, 
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and proposed further to enlarge, the 
Treasury staff.1§ An appreciable 
increase in numbers took place and 
from that time the Treasury establish- 
ment was on a new level. 


Recruitment of Treasury Staff 


34. As in the case of other Depart- 
ments, it was customary for the higher 
staff of the Treasury to be recruited 
from the examination held by the 
Civil Service Commission for ad- 
ministrative staff. As the candidates 
with the highest marks usually chose 
the Treasury, there was no question 
of the intellectual standard of the 
recruits. Partly for this reason, the 
traditional Treasury view was in 
favour of this system as compared, 
for example, with the transfer of 
selected officers from other Depart- 
ments, though this happened 
occasionally. The opinion was also 
voiced that the finest flowers of 
Treasury criticism could only be 
produced by those who had known no 
other home. 

35. Then in 1919 came Fisher with 
his background of service in another 
Department, and his conception of 
the Treasury as “a sort of clearing 
house, or general staff”?* for the 
Service. After some years’ experience, 
Fisher came to the conclusion that the 
Treasury was not necessarily getting 
the type of recruit from the examina- 
tion that it needed on his view of its 
functions. As Fisher put it in his 
evidence before the Tomlin Com- 
mission: “ If you take fellows, who 
have had a very fine academic record, 


straight into the Treasury, . . . they 
will be ...in rather a remote 
atmosphere from the workaday 


troubles of this world. You want 
them in their dealings with Depart- 





18 H.C. Deb. 29th October, 1919, Vol. 120, cols. 743-745. 
18 Royal Commission on the Civil Service (hereafter referred to as the Tomlin 
Commission), Minutes of Evidence, page 1283, question 18,787. 
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ments to understand what the diffi- 
culties of Departments are. You 
want them to get the sort of training 
that makes them realise there are 
other things besides mere criticism. 
In other words, the training is not 
general enough if you take them 
straight from the University and pop 
them into the Treasury.”?° 


36. Accordingly theTreasury ceased 
to recruit administrative staff from 
the examination and arranged to take 
selected officers who had already had 
a few years’ experience in other 
Departments. 


37. When before the Tomlin Com- 
mission Fisher was asked how other 
Departments regarded the change, 
Fisher replied: “ They like it; the 
Heads of Departments plead for it 
because their feeling is that, if you 
staff the Treasury exclusively and 
directly from the young University 
men and keep them there, they be- 
come remote from realities. ..... 
They want people to adopt a little 
more than the merely critical attitude 


towards life, so they like this scheme 
very much.”?! 

38. The new system lasted until the 
1939-45 war when the suspension 
of normal recruitment to the Civil 
Service stopped the flow of Assistant 
Principals into the Service. It is 
understood that although the pre- 
war system has not yet been resumed, 
the Treasury both during and since 
the war has borrowed staff freely from 
other Departments and that loans have 
often been converted into transfers. 


Official Head of the Civil 
Service 


39. The Treasury Minute and 
Circular of September, 1919, dealt 
primarily with the organisation of the 
Treasury but they included one item 
which was of direct interest to the 
Civil Service as a whole. This was 
the decision that the Permanent 
Secretary should act as permanent?* 
Head of the Civil Service and advise 
the First Lord?* in regard to Civil 
Service appointments and decora- 
tions. There are indications™* that 








20 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1286, question 18,837. 
21 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1293, question 19,010. 


22 The word “ permanent” was afterwards changed to “ official ” in order to make a 
clear distinction between the position of the Prime Minister as Ministerial Head of the 
Civil Service and that of the Permanent Secretary. “‘ Official” was used by the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Baldwin) in replying to Sir Henry Craik on 18th and 24th February, 
1926 (vol. 191, cols. 2093-5 and vol. 192, 518-520). . 

23 There is a note by Fisher on the papers that the use of the words “ First Lord ” 
was a “slip for Prime Minister”? and that this was corrected by the Cabinet early in 
1920, though no further notification was considered necessary. 

24 Reference may be made to (1) Statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Robert Lowe) on 5th April, 1872, in response to a suggestion that the salary of the 
Permanent Under Secretary of State at the Foreign Office should be fixed at £2,500 
instead of at £2,000 for salary as Under Secretary and £500 for managing the Secret 
Service Fund. The Chancellor objected to making a distinction in favour of one Under 
Secretary as compared with four others who were paid £2,000 a year. It was retorted 
that the difference already existed because the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
whose position was the same as that of a Permanent Under Secretary of State, had 
£2,000 for five years and then a maximum of £2,500. The Chancellor replied that 
“the Secretary to the Treasury was not an Under Secretary of State ; he was at the 
head of the Civil Service ” (Parl. Deb. 3s. Vol. 210. Col. 847/8). | 

(2) Extract from Todd’s ‘Parliamentary Government in England” (Second 
Edition, 1889, Vol. 2, page 555) :—‘‘ The financial secretary after the chancellor of the 
exchequer is the political head and conductor thereof (i.e. of the Treasury). The per- 
manent secretary, however, is the official head of the department, and of the whole civil 
service, and is ineligible to a seat in Parliament.” The first edition (Vol. 1, 1867 and 
Vol. 2, 1869) contained no reference to the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury being 
head of the Civil Service and the reference in the second edition is likely to have been 
based on Mr. Lowe’s Statement in 1872. The third edition," 1892, which was pub- 
lished as ‘‘ abridged and revised,’ omitted the chapter dealing with the Treasury and the 
other Departments of State. 13 











before 1919 the Permanent Secretary 
was regarded as official head of the 
Service, but before the Treasury 
Minute of September, 1919, there is 
no trace of any official act applying 
the description of Permanent (or 
Official) Head of the Civil Service to 
the Permanent Secretary. 

40. The advisory work on appoint- 
ments was conditioned by a later 
decision of the Government that 
certain senior appointments in the 
Civil Service were to require the 
Prime Minister’s consent. This was 
one of a series of decisions taken in 
1920 in connection with the work of 
reorganising the Civil Service in the 
interests of economy and the advisory 
work on appointments will be dealt 
with when those decisions are being 
discussed. As regards decorations, 
Fisher co-ordinated the work of the 
Departments in submitting names to 
the Prime Minister. 


The Civil Service in 1919 

41. When Fisher came to the 
Treasury in October, 1919, he would 
have prominently in mind the work 
of the Committee on Staffs with 
which he had been associated and 
not least its call for “identity in 
purpose and unity of action through- 
out the Public Service.” The com- 
parative freedom of Departments in 
the 1914-18 war to make their own 
arrangements in the interests of the 
war effort had inevitably left little 
sense of cohesion in the Service as a 
whole. 

42. Fisher’s own view of the 
position in 1919 may be gathered 
from certain passages in the State- 
ment he submitted in 1930 to the 
Tomlin Commission on the Civil 
Service. He wrote that “ until 
relatively recent years the expression 
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* Civil Service’ did not correspond 
either to the spirit or to the facts of the 
organisation so described.” He 
added “‘ Departments did not really 
think of themselves as merely units 
of a complete and correlated whole ; 
and in the recognition by each 
Department of the existence of others 
there was, from time to time, an 
attitude of superiority, of condescen- 
sion, of resentment, or even of 
suspicion.” He pointed out that 


such Departmentalism was _ the 
antithesis of a “ Service” and con- 
tinued: “And clearly, for the 


efficient conduct of the country’s 
business, an isolationist and ca- 
priciously disposed set of entities 
could not compare with a Service 
inspired by a larger esprit de corps 
and co-operative sense and informed 
by the spontaneous interchange of 
experience and knowledge.”*° The 
phrase that was always on his lips 
was “ team work.” 


43. The need for unification was 
very much in the minds of the 
Government of the day. Lord 
Geddes, himself a member of that 
Government, made the following 
statement in the House of Lords 
on 26th November, 1942. ‘I think 
I am the only member of your 
Lordships’ House who has an 
original responsibility for the present 
arrangements with regard to the 
Civil Service. It was in the year 
1918 that the question of a certain 
change in the Civil Service first 
arose in an acute form—it became a 
little more acute in 1919—and the 
problem was this. There had been 
a most extraordinarily rich crop of 
great Civil Servants. . . . They were 
all getting to a point at which their 
retiral was inevitable... . Lord 
Milner, always profoundly interested 





25 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1267, paragraphs 3 and 4. 
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and very wise in all these matters 
of organisation and control of the 
Government machine, was busying 
himself especially with some solution 
of what appeared to be, and what I 
think in fact was, a real difficulty 
—namely, that the old and original 
system of isolated Departments which 
had in the main been got rid of in the 
middle of the nineteenth century,”® 
had in fact re-established itself. 
The Departments were very separate 
and there was a definite lack in 
certain of them of any one to follow 
on the retiring senior civil servant.”?? 
Thus when Fisher came to the 
Treasury there was a widespread 
appreciation of the urgent importance 
of unifying the Service and this 
remained the background of ad- 
ministrative policy and practice in 
the years to come. 


Report of Council of Financial 
Officers, 1919 

44, When Fisher came to the 
Treasury in October, 1919, he found 
the Government preoccupied with 
the need for economy in expenditure 
and during the winter of 1919-20, 
with Fisher as their principal adviser, 
they discussed the functions and 
organisation of the most senior ranks 
of the Civil Service from the stand- 
point of how best expenditure could 
be controlled. These discussions led 


to decisions of lasting importance 
to the public service. 


45. The immediate business of 
Ministers was to consider a Report?® 
issued in December, 1919, by the 
so-called Council of Financial 
Officers?® over which Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin presided as _ Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. The 
Report aimed at defining and 
strengthening the position of the 
principal Finance Officers in the 
Departments. 


46. The Council, whilst holding 
that these Officers should be Ac- 
counting Officers, dismissed the 
suggestion that Accounting Officers 
should be Treasury officials. The 
more important of the Council’s 
positive recommendations were :— 


(i) that the selection or removal 
of the chief Finance Officers in 
the principal Departments should 
require the consent of the Chan- - 
cellor of the Exchequer and the 
Prime Minister ; 

(ii) that the criticisms of Finance 
Officers should be allowed the 
fullest scope where any possibility 
of substantial economy was in- 
volved ; 


(iii) that where the Financial 
Adviser was not the Head of a 
Department the idea should not 
be encouraged that the functions 








36 Lord Geddes, in speaking of the efforts made in the middle of the nineteenth century 
to get rid of the system of isolated Departments, had no doubt in mind the reforms of 
the Civil Service which then took place. These reforms, not least the introduction of 
a common system of recruitment for Departments, had had their effect both in promot- 
ing efficiency and inculcating some sense of corporate unity. That the Service was 
capable of a common effort is proved by the fact that in 1912 the Government was able 
to launch successfully a new Department to administer a novel and complicated measure, 
such as the first National Insurance Act. And, be it noted, the success on the adminis- 
traiive side owed much to the efforts of a small body of young officials, including Fisher, 
who had been selected from all over the Service to assist in a task of unusual difficulty. 
This object lesson in the value of treating the Civil Service as a unit could not have been 
lost on Fisher. 

27 Lords Deb., 26th November, 1942, vol. 125, cols. 284-291. 

28 Printed in Appendix No. 5 to 3rd Report of P.A.C. 1920, H.C. paper 231. 

29 So far as can be ascertained, this body was appointed in 1919 and ceased to function 
after it had issued the Report referred to above. ’ 
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of the Permanent Head were 

divorced from, or antagonistic to, 

finance or that the existence of a 

separate Financial Department in 

any way relieved other officers of 
their duty to be economical ; 

(iv) that where there was a 
cleavage between the views of the 
Permanent Secretary and the chief 
Financial Adviser the views of the 
latter should be placed before 
the Minister through the Per- 
manent Secretary and the Financial 
Adviser should have the right of 
access to his Minister and an 
opportunity of explaining his 
views ; 

(v) that in the Service Depart- 
ments professional as distinct from 
Parliamentary knowledge of 
finance should be represented on 
the Board and that accordingly 
the permanent Civil Servant in 
charge of finance duties should be 
a member of the Board. 

47. Fisher made the following 
comments on this Report. Whilst 
agreeing that the appointment or 
removal of the Principal Finance 
Officers should receive the con- 
currence of the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
expressed the opinion that the same 
rules should apply also to permanent 
Heads of Departments and to their 
Deputies and also to principal 
Establishment Officers. He pointed 
out that “efficiency and economy 
in the management of Government 
Departments as of any other business 
turned on the top men, and too often 
as a result of inexperience or 
misplaced kindness the wrong men 
are appointed.” 

48. As regards the Civil Depart- 
ments, Fisher pointed out that the 
Permanent Secretary, as adviser on 
policy and general manager of the 
organisation for effecting it, had the 
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chief responsibility for economy 
under both heads and that a Finance 
Officer so designated was not the 
principal, still less the sole, trustee 
in the Departments for the taxpayer. 
If a Minister was inclined to ex- 
travagance it was primarily the duty 
of the Permanent Secretary to act 
as a moderating influence and not 
to shift the task on to the Finance 
Officer or anyone else. Accordingly 
the sense of responsibility in the 
Permanent Secretary must not be 
diminished by the creation of an 
imperium in imperio represented by 
a Finance Officer more or less 
independent of the Permanent 
Secretary. He felt that such an 
arrangement would tend to throw 
the Permanent Secretary into the 
arms of the Minister and that 
between them they would beat the 
Finance Officer every time. 

49. Fisher pointed out that the 
proposal to put the Principal Finance 
Officer on the Board of a Service 
Department did not go far enough. 
The recommendation in the Report 
would produce the anomaly that the 
permanent Head would be the 
servant of the Finance Officer in the 
latter’s capacity as a member of the 
Board ; the result would only be 
friction between these two civilian 
officers “ instead of unity in opposing 
extravagance on the part of the 
warrior.” He thought therefore that 
the permanent Head should be the 
Principal Finance Officer with the 


status of a full member of the Board. ° 


50. Fisher also took the occasion 
to remind Ministers that the Report 
practically ignored the existence of 
the Principal Establishment Officer 
and that in the realm of staff, or- 
ganisation and machinery it was the 
new type of Establishment Officer 
with distinctive status who was the 
real watch-dog for economy. 
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Government Decisions on 
‘Control of Expenditure, 1920 
51. The Government decisions on 

these matters were announced by 
Treasury Circular dated 12th March, 
1920, headed “‘ Control of Expend- 
iture.”®° Certain detailed provisions 
were made for safeguarding the 
position of Finance and Establish- 
ment Officers and Accounting 
Officers but the first four decisions 
set out in the Circular should be 
quoted in full as they were of out- 
standing importance*! from the stand- 
point of future Service organisation. 
‘These were :— 

(1) Service Departments.—One 
of the most important functions of 
the permanent civilian element is 
to secure economy in administra- 
tion, and accordingly the Perman- 
ent Civilian Head of the Depart- 
ment must be made directly 
responsible to the Ministerial Head 
of the Department for the control 
of expenditure, and should be 
given for this purpose the status of 
a full member of the Council or 
Board. 

(2) Civil Departments.—For 
economy in policy and in manage- 
ment the Permanent Head of the 
Department must be heid ultim- 
ately responsible (under Ministers), 
and the inclusion on his staff of a 
Finance Officer (who is his sub- 
ordinate) does not relieve him of 
the responsibility. 

(3) In all matters of staff, 
organisation, and office manage- 
ment, the officer to be held respons- 
ible for economy by the Permanent 
Head of the Department is the 
Principal Establishment Officer. 

“*(4) The consent of the Prime 
Minister is required to the appoint- 


ment (or removal) of Permanent 
Heads of Departments, their 
Deputies, Principal Financial 
Officers and Principal Establish- 
ment Officers.” 


52. The results of the first three 
decisions might be summarised as 
follows :— 


Firstly, the permanent Heads of 
the Service Departments became 
full members of the Board or 
Council of those Departments. 


Secondly, the permanent Heads 
of both Service and Civil Depart- 
ments were given the chief respons- 
ibility to Ministers for economy in 
expenditure and in this connection 
they were to be assisted by the 
Principal Finance and Establish- 
ment Officers in their respective 
spheres ; these officers were in no 
sense to have an independent 
jurisdiction but were to be officially 
responsible in all respects to the 
permanent Heads of their Depart- 
ments. 

Thirdly, decision (3) completed 
the process of defining and raising 
the status of departmental Estab- 
lishment Officers which had been 
in progress as the result of the work 
of the Committee on Staffs. This, 
in conjunction with the creation of 
a separate Establishment Depart- 
ment in the Treasury, meant that 
Fisher’s aim to obtain recognition 
of the essential importance of the 
function of management through- 
out the Public Service was attained 
so far as it was a matter of Govern- 
ment directions. 


53. These three decisions also 
raised implicitly the question of 
Accounting Officers. The fourth 





80 Printed in Appendix No. 5 to 3rd Report of P.A.C. 1920, H.C. Paper 231. y 
31 The P.A.C. recognised their importance by printing them in full in paragraph 25 
of 4th Report of P.A.C. 1920, H.C. Paper 231. 
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decision, requiring the Prime Mini- 
ster’s consent to certain appointments, 
had a direct bearing upon the ad- 
visory functions of the Permanent 
Secretary as laid down by Treasury 
Minute in September, 1919. These 
two matters are dealt with in the 
immediately succeeding sections. 


Accounting Officers 


54. Nothing was said in the above 
decisions about Accounting Officers. 
It was, however, clear that the 
decisions, dealing as they did with 
the degree of responsiblity for control 
of expenditure to be borne respect- 
ively by a Permanent Head of a 
Department and his chief Finance 
Officer, could not fail to raise the 
question which of the two should be 
Accounting Officer. This brought in 
the Public Accounts Committee, to 
which the Treasury Circular of 12th 
March, 1920, had been supplied. 


55. The P.A.C. examined Fisher 
twice in 1920* in regard to Account- 
ing Officers. The first occasion, on 
29th April, 1920, was primarily 
concerned with the Servite Depart- 
ments where the practice had been 
to appoint the Chief Finance Officer 
as Accounting Officer. Fisher, in 
advocating the claims of the Per- 
manent Head to that position, 
expressed the view that if the 
civilian in a Service Department 
“is not powerful in the matter of 
finance, then he is powerful in nothing 
at all.” Fisher e:.borated this view 
both at the April meeting and at the 
second meeting in 1920 on 16th 
November, his description of a 
Permanent Head of a Service De- 


partment without final responsibility 
to Ministers for Finance becoming 
more picturesque as the year went 
on. He stressed, as regards both the 
Service and the Civil Departments, 
that no Permanent Head should be 
expected to be an expert in the details 
of finance, but he added “ on large 
issues he will come in and they will 
not be able to say—as the War 
Office cannot today, but has hitherto 
been able to say, ‘the Secretary of 
the War Office—finance, no; my 
business is to keep the Generals 
sweet.’ You can get a clerk at £500 
a year with good manners to do that.” 


56. The P.A.C. issued a detailed 
Report in 1920 in the course of 
which it agreed in principle to the 
Permanent Head of the Service 
Departments becoming Accounting 
Officer.2* The Committee pointed 
out the following year that in the 
Service Departments the Permanent 
Head is the head of the civilian side 
only and that the military chiefs 
who are responsible for policy and 
initiate expenditure are not res- 
ponsible to him. He was therefore 
the natural custodian of economy 
as well as of regularity®** and the 
proper person to answer for both 
to the P.A.C.% 


57. The P.A.C. had no difficulty 
in agreeing also in 1920 that in the 
case of the smaller Civilian Depart- 
ments, the Permanent Head should 
be the Accounting Officer.°® It was 
felt, as stated by the P.A.C. a year 
later, that he had not so much to do 
that he could not be responsible, 
in fact as well as in theory, for 





32 P.A.C. 29th April, 
Questions 5286-5375. 


1920, Questions 2164-2222 and 16th November, 1920, 


33 Fourth Report of P.A.C., 1920, H.C. Paper 231, paragraph 41. 

84 i.e. the duty of ensuring that payments are only made under proper authority. 
36 Third Report of P.A.C., 1921, H.C. Paper 212, paragraph 9. 

36 Fourth Report of P.A.C., 1920, H.C. Paper 231, paragraphs 28 and 41. 
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economy and for regularity at the 
same time.*’ 


58. There remained the larger 
Civilian Departments. Here again 
Fisher argued in favour of the 
Permanent Head being Accounting 
Officer. The P.A.C. considered this 
proposal against the familiar back- 
ground of departmental arrangements 
which had prevailed for many years. 
Under these the more important 
Departments had a separate Finance 
Branch whose chief was Accounting 
Officer with certain rights as against 
his official superiors and admittedly 
in a special relation to the Treasury. 
The importance of this arrangement 
had grown as the functions of the 
Finance Branches had_ gradually 
extended from the technical work of 
safeguarding regularity to the work 
of criticising proposals from the 
standpoint of economy in expen- 
diture. The Treasury had become 
more and more accustomed to regard 
these Finance Branches as its outposts 
in the Departments and the P.A.C. 
had grown to consider this state of 
affairs as the best way of effecting 
economy in the Departments. 


59. Fisher argued strongly during 
the years of discussion against the 
“‘ outpost ” theory as contrasted with 
the doctrine of partnership between 
the Treasury and the Departments 
in the pursuit of economy and 
against the imperium in  imperio 
which a quasi-independent Finance 
Branch appeared to connote. He 
wanted the Permanent Head to be 
responsible to Ministers for control 
of expenditure as completely as in 
the case of other matters and ac- 
cordingly to be Accounting Officer. 
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60. It had, however, become clear 
by the second meeting of 1920, at 
which Fisher appeared, that the 
P.A.C. had not made up its mind and. 
Fisher, realising this, stated his. 
intention of calling together a con- 
ference of Heads of Departments on. 
the subject.*® 


61. The Committee, in their Re- 
port of December, 1920, stated that. 
the proposed new arrangements 
required further consideration partic- 
ularly with regard to the larger Civil 
Departments where the work was so 
heavy that it would be extremely 
difficult for a Permanent Head to be 
in any true sense specially responsible 
for finance. The Committee referred 
to the proposed conference and stated 
its intention to inquire the following 
year as to the progress made as 
regards both Service and Civil De- 
partments.*? 


62. The Committee in the above 
Report noted that the Treasury 
Circular of March, 1920, had made 
no specific recommendation or change 
with regard to Accounting Officer- 
ships and “ that it would have been. 
more in accordance with previous 
practice had no decisions upon this 
matter been arrived at before the 
views of your Committee had been 
obtained.”’?° 


63. The P.A.C. Report of 1920 
showed, however, that Fisher’s efforts 
with the P.A.C. had not been in vain. 
The Committee, which called atten- 
tion to the imperative necessity for 
securing economy in every depart- 
ment of public life, if national 
bankruptcy was to be avoided, stated 
that in its view it was essential that 
the Heads of Departments should 





37 Third Report of P.A.C., 1921, H.C. Paper 212, paragraph 9. 
38 P.A.C. 16th November, 1920, Question 5305. 
39 Fourth Report of P.A.C., 1920, H.C. Paper 231, paragraph 42. 


40 Fourth Report of P.A.C., 1920, H.C. Paper 231, paragraph 27. 














work together as a team in the pur- 
suit of economy and that it was right 
to fix upon high officials a special 
responsibility for vigilance and care 


in spending public funds. If high 
officials were able to act together as a 
body under firm guidance they might, 
while in no way relieving Ministers 
of their over-riding responsibility, 
have an importance and influence 
second only to that of Ministers in 
accomplishing the most critical and 
difficult task that lay before them.*! 


64. In preparation for the pro- 
posed conference Fisher, departing 
from his usual practice, circulated a 
long letter ** dated 9th March, 1921, 
to the Heads of Departments con- 
cerned. In this letter he asked two 
questions. Firstly, “are Depart- 
mental heads to be regarded as 
trustees for the tax-payer in co- 
operation with the Treasury, or is 
this the exclusive function of the 
Treasury ?”; secondly, “who are 
to be the de facto permanent Heads 
of Departments ?” He pointed out 
that the Government decisions in- 
corporated in Treasury Circular of 
12th March, 1920, were based on the 
view that the titular permanent head 
was in fact to be the head and that he 
was a trustee for the tax-payer. The 
fact that he worked to a large extent 
by deputy did not mean that his 
principal financial assistant was an 
independent potentate outside (and 
above) the jurisdiction of the perman- 
ent head, for in that event the de 
facto power and responsibility would 
reside in the finance officer and the 
titular head would be the subordinate. 
Fisher considered, therefore, that all 
the expectations that heads of depart- 
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ments would work together as a team 
in the pursuit of economy as coun- 
selled by the P.A.C. would .be 
inevitably jeopardised. The gist of 
the letter was that the Permanent 
Head should be responsible for 
finance in precisely the same degree 
as in regard to other matters, and that 
this led inevitably to the conclusion 
that he should be the Accounting 
Officer. 


65. This letter of 9th March, 1921, 
was placed before the P.A.C. The 
Committee examined Fisher on 19th 
July, 1921, when he maintained his 
previous position,*® but failed to 
carry the Committee with him. It 
reported that whilst logic might 
seem to require that the Permanent 
Heads of the large Civil Departments 
should be Accounting Officers, it 
had been argued by some that, in 
these Departments, “to place the 
functions of certifying to regularity, 
and of criticising in the interests of 
economy, in the hands of the man 
responsible (under the Minister) for 
initiating expenditure would come 
dangerously near to extinguishing 
financial criticism within the De- 
partment altogether.” Moreover, it 
was argued that the P.A.C. should 
not be confronted each year with 
an Accounting Officer who had not 
real personal day to day knowledge 
of the finance side of his Department 
while the man who had such know- 
ledge would only appear as a sub- 
ordinate to be referred to on points 
of detail. The Committee considered 





41 Fourth Report of P.A.C., 1920, H.C. Paper 231, paragraphs 43 and 44. 

42 Printed as Appendix No. 8 to P.A.C. Third Report 1921, H.C. Paper 212 and as 
Appendix A to the Statement submitted by Fisher in 1930 to the Tomlin Commission 
on the Civil Service, Minutes of Evidence, page 1270. 

43 P.A.C. 19th July, 1921, Questions 6621-6691. 
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therefore that the practice in the 
larger Civil Departments of ap- 
pointing a head of the financial side 
as Accounting Officer should con- 
tinue.** 


66. The P.A.C. took no further 
evidence on this vexed question, but 
in 1925 it reconsidered the question 
in view of the experience which had 
been obtained and recommended 
that as a general rule the larger 
Civil Departments should be brought 
into line by the appointment of the 
Permanent Head to act as Accounting 
Officer.*° The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Churchill) endorsed 
this recommendation in reply to a 
Parliamentary Question on 4th 
February, 1926, and stated that it 
would govern the future action of 
the Government. He disagreed 
entirely with a suggestion that it 
would weaken financial control.*® 


67. The P.A.C. reviewed the 
position in 1936 and Fisher gave 
evidence on 30th April. The position 
was now reversed. The P.A.C., so 
far from having doubts, wanted to 
know why certain exceptions were 
allowed to the general rule that the 
Permanent Head of a Department 
should be the Accounting Officer ; 
their enquiries had special reference 
to the Foreign Office.*’ Fisher 
defended the position of that De- 
partment by calling attention to the 
abnormal conditions obtaining there 
at that time.*® When asked by the 
Chairman whether he agreed that the 
arrangement of having the Permanent 
Head as Accounting Officer was not 
intended in any way to imply any 
abandonment of the position of the 
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Treasury as the central co-ordinating 
and controlling authority, Fisher 
replied “No, quite the contrary. 
From a Treasury point of view, to 
have the most influential official in 
a Department, the Permanent Head, 
held responsible both by the Treasury 
from its point of view and by the 
Public Accounts Committee from 
your point of view, is an advantage 
to the Treasury.”*® The P.A.C., in 
its Report, stated that it was glad 
to endorse Fisher’s opinion that the 
policy of appointing the Permanent 
Head of a Department as Accounting 
Officer had worked satisfactorily.*° 


68. Thus in the end Fisher’s views 
obtained complete acceptance. The 
arrangements which he had wished 
to change were deep rooted and time 
was needed before the new doctrine 
could hope to meet with unqualified 
approval. Apart from this, the 
Government had taken decisions 
which by implication could not fail 
to concern the P.A.C. and had not 
consulted that body first. As already 
stated, this departure from previous 
practice was duly noted in the P.A.C. 
Report of 1920 and obviously did 
not make for a favourable reception 
of the proposals. Moreover, Fisher’s 
reiteration that Permanent Heads 
could not hope to be experts or to 
have detailed information led some 
members of the Committee to think 
that they would be confronted with 
official witnesses who, however 
distinguished, would know little or 
nothing about the matters under 
examination. It took the experience 
of four years from 1921 to 1925 to 
convince the P.A.C. that the dangers 





44 P.A.C. Third Report, 1921, H.C. Paper 212, paragraphs 10 and 11. 
45 P.A.C. Second Report 1925, H.C. Paper 196 (1926), paragraphs 6 and 7. 
46 H.C. Deb., 4th February, 1926, vol. 191, cols. 349-351. 
47 The Permanent Under Secretary of State became Accounting Officer in March, 1938. 
48 P.A.C. 30th April, 1936, Questions 4428-30. 
49 P.A.C. 30th April, 1936, Question 4426. 
P.A.C. Second Report, 1936, H.C. Paper 144, paragraph 2. 
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some foresaw had not materialised 
‘and that Fisher had been right. 


Advice on Appointments 


69. It has already been noted that 
as part of the scheme of organisation 
announced in September, 1919, the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
was to act as permanent Head of the 
Civil Service and advise the Prime 
Minister on Civil Service appoint- 
ments and decorations. The scope 
of the advisory work on appoint- 
ments was virtually fixed by the 
fourth decision announced by 
Treasury Circular dated 12th March, 
1920, indicating “that the Prime 
Minister’s consent was required to 
the appointment (or removal) of 
Permanent Heads of Departments, 
their Deputies, Principal Financial 
Officers and Principal Establishment 
Officers.” 


70. The Government had been 
seriously troubled in 1919 by the 
position in the Departments arising 
from the retirement of a number of 
senior officials and the difficulty of 
finding officials of adequate calibre to 
follow them®!. These misgivings did 
not become less as the Government 
became more and more preoccupied 
with the question of economy in 
expenditure. It was accordingly 
agreed, as Fisher had advised, that 
the first need was to have the right 
men in charge of Departments and 
that the resources of the Civil 
Service in manpower must be pooled 
to bring about this result. 


71. The procedure prescribed in 
1919 and 1920 to achieve this end 
gave rise to controversy which out- 
lasted Fisher’s time at the Treasury. 
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There were Debates -from time to 
time in both Houses of Parliament, 
notably a two days’ debate in the 
House of Lords in 1942,5 three years 
after Fisher had left the Treasury. 
The Debates tended to centre round 
the advisory functions of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury which were 
always associated in debate with the 
official Headship of the Civil Service. 

72. It is probable that if these 
functions had been confined to the 
posts of Finance and Establishment 
Officers no criticism would have 
arisen. Their inclusion was already 
covered by the recommendations of 
two official Committees** representing 
the Departments as well as the 
Treasury and in any case these 
officers were generally regarded as 
being in a somewhat special relation- 
ship to the Treasury. The real 
difficulty arose from the application 
of the rule to permanent Heads of 
Departments and their Deputies. 
Here there was no previous finding 
of a Committee or any question of a 
special relationship to the Treasury ; 
the sole object was to widen the field 
of selection for the most senior posts 
in the Civil Service to the greatest 
possible extent. 

73. Although prior to 1920 there 
was no definite rule that the Prime 
Minister’s consent was required to 


certain appointments or that in such ° 


cases he was to be advised by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, it appears 
from a speech by Mr. Lloyd George 
in the House of Commons on 14th 
April, 1926, that the procedure was 
not new. Speaking as a former 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George said : 
“I was Chancellor of the Exchequer 





51 Lord Geddes, House of Lords, 26th November, 1942, vol. 125, cols 284-291. 


58 25th and 26th November, 1942. 


53 Report of Council of Financial Officers, 1919 (see paragraphs 46-7 above) and 
Report of Committee on Staffs (see paragraphs 16-20 above). 
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for seven or eight years, and the 
Prime Minister of the day had to 
make a good many appointments in 
other Departments. With those 
appointments I was not in the least 
concerned as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Prime Minister 
of the day had to send for the head of 
the Treasury to consult him upon 
matters with which I was not con- 
cerned in the least. The head of the 
Treasury was his principal adviser, 
and to talk of this as if it were some- 
thing which arose in 1919 is not in 
the least true. ... Promotion in- 
side a Department is generally left 
to the head of that Department, but 
when you come to the permanent 
head of a Department then either it 
is the appointment of a Prime 
Minister or at any rate the Prime 
Minister is consulted and the respon- 
sibility is his. How is he to know ? 
He must consult someone who knows 
the Civil Service thoroughly. Who 
is he to consult ? By the practice 
during all the time I was in office— 
and I was in office 17 years holding 
one office or another—the head of the 
Treasury was the only adviser to 
whom the Prime Minister of the day 
could resort for advice on that 
subject. I have never heard that 
there has been any new practice.”°4 


74. But although the practice was 
not new, it was not a matter of 
common knowledge and the decision 
to publicise the procedure and to 
make it comprehensive may well 
have come as somewhat of a shock 
to Departments which regarded them- 
selves as lying outside the main 
stream of the Civil Service. There 
was both Parliamentary and Service 
criticism, the latter coming mainly 
from the Foreign Office. As already 


stated, Parliamentary discussion 
tended to concentrate on the advisory 
functions of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. The arguments took many 
forms but all were directed to the 
possible effects of the arrangements 
upon the constitutional position of 
Ministers and upon the outlook of 
senior members of the Service. 

75. It is unnecessary for present 
purposes to follow the discussion in 
detail but perhaps a statement by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Churchill) in the House of 
Commons on 27th June, 1927, may 
be quoted as bearing upon Fisher’s 
own position: “ Criticism has been 
made that the Secretary to the 
Treasury, with some small group 
of civil servants, has some dominating 
power in the matter. That is a 
delusion. The duty of the Secretery 
to the Treasury, among other duties, 
is to advise the Prime Minister 
upon the high appointments and 
headships of the Departments. For 
that purpose he takes a general view 
of the Service as a whole, and it is 
obvious that some mechanism for 
taking such a general view of the 
Service as a whole and of the com- 
peting claims of different men in 
different Departments is an essential 
part of the functions of government. 
But the Secretary to the Treasury 
makes representations to the Prime 
Minister in many cases. The Prime 
Minister, as the First Lord of the 
Treasury, naturally consults with 
the Second Lord of the Treasury, 
who is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and ministerial opinion is 
what rules in these matters.”°° 

76. Fisher’s account of how the 
system worked in his day is to be 
found in his written and oral evidence 





54 H.C. Deb., 14th April, 1926, vol. 194, cols. 331-2. 
55 H.C. Deb., 27th June, 1927, vol. 208, col. 94. 
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before the Tomlin Commission. 
According to his written Statement : 
“The Service estimate of the 
capacities of individual officers for 
higher promotion is obtained and 
collated by informal discussions 
between the Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury and his senior 
Service colleagues.”5* When under 
examination he stressed the informal 
nature of the procedure and 
added “the less formal it is the 
greater the likelihood, in my opinion, 
of the eventual judgment being 
correct. My colleagues in Depart- 
ments, whenever they may come 
into my room, in the course of 
discussion sooner or later get on 
to this question, and they are them- 
selves looking out for people. Names 
are canvassed; it may be that no 
vacancy is in sight. Thus in the 
most informal way a trend of opinion 
gradually forms itself as to the 
suitability of people, either par- 
ticularly or generally, for this class 
of post.”°* Thus the process was 
continuous and ensured that the 
Permanent Secretary acquired an 
unrivalled knowledge of Service 
personnel. 


77. As regards the actual pro- 
cedure, the Statement explained that 
it is the official duty of the Permanent 
Secretary to submit advice for the 
consideration of the Minister of the 
Department concerned as well as 
of the Prime Minister.5® Or, as 
Fisher put it when giving evidence 
to the P.A.C. in 1936: “ What 
usually happens is that I talk to the 
Minister concerned; we talk it 
over, I go and see him, and most 
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frequently the thing is an agreed 
matter, and the Prime Minister, in 
his turn, agrees. Sometimes there 
are differences, but not often.’’>® 


78. Fisher in his Statement to 
the Tomlin Commission gave figures. 
showing that in 1930 the majority 
of the twenty principal administrative 
posts in the Service had been filled 
by transfer from other Departments 
illustrating that the higher ranks of 
the Service were coming to be 
regarded as open to talented and 
capable officers, no matter what their 
Departments of origin. He con- 
tinued: “It is a vital interest of 
the Service (including the attraction 
of the right type of recruit to the 
Service) that no considerations of 
departmental amour-propre or 
prejudice should be allowed to 
militate against the paramount ne- 
cessity of selecting for high promo- 
tion, with a single eye to efficiency, 


the ablest men available in the 
Service as a whole.’’®® 
79. The Tomlin Commission 


described the procedure but made 
no other reference to it.*1 There has 
been no change in the arrangements 
since Fisher’s day but they have not 
applied to the Foreign Service since 
it was separated from the Home Civil 
Service in 1943. 

80. Fisher was assiduous in the 
discharge of these advisory functions 
throughout his twenty years at the 
Treasury. His one criterion was 
fitness for the job and in his search 
for the right man he covered the 
whole Service and included persons 
of varied origins and experience. 
As already shown, the system came 





56 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1269, paragraph 19. 
5? Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1276, question 18,693. 
58 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1269, paragraph 19. 


ow 


® P.A.C. 30th April, 1936, Question 4611. 
° Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1269, paragraph 20. 


61 Tomlin Commission, Report, 1931, Cmd. 3909, paragraph 20. 
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in for criticism some of which might 
perhaps have been avoided if the 
advisory work had been in the hands 
of someone with less temperament. 
But however that may be, there is 
no doubt as to the fearlessness, 
knowledge and resource which Fisher 
brought to bear in carrying out 
duties, always thankless and in- 
vidious, but of supreme importance 
to the efficiency of the Civil Service. 


Interdepartmental Promotion 
and Transfer 


81. The procedure outlined above 
is, of course, based on the principle 
that interdepartmental promotion is 
desirable in the top ranks of the 
Service. It was, therefore, natural 
that the Tomlin Commission should 
ask Fisher how far in his opinion 
this method of promotion should be 
carried. Fisher stated that he liked 
as a principle to have the widest 
field of choice for the more important 
posts but in his view whilst “‘ inter- 
changeability and transfer on pro- 
motion is a healthy, proper, and 
desirable thing as a principle,” there 
were practical considerations which 
led to a very definite limitation on its 
application. The fact that the Prime 
Minister’s consent was confined to 
four types of officer was, he suggested, 
a fair test of the practicability of 
applying the principle on any con- 
siderable scale. He agreed with the 
Chairman when he suggested that 
while there should be freedom to 
appoint a man of outstanding capacity 
from outside a department, it was 
not practicable or—as Fisher added 
—desirable to have regular machinery 
for review in all cases. Fisher’s final 
words to the Commission on this 
oe were as follows: ‘“ You 


have got to bear in mind the morale 
of your men. You can be as drastic 
as you like, but your action must be 
fully justified, so that eventually it 
will commend itself even to the 
disappointed. If you were con- 
tinually appointing people to the 
assistant secretary rank from outside 
the Department, all the principals 
and assistant principals and the rest 
of the staff would lose heart, and 
that is a factor you have got to bear 
in mind.” 

82. The associated question of 
interchange of staff between Depart- 
ments, not necessarily on promotion, 
was raised at the P.A.C. when Fisher 
appeared before it in 1936. It was 
suggested that facilities might be 
provided for Treasury staff to have 
more practical experience in other 
Departments. Fisher _ replied: 
“Theoretically, the administrative 
rank, which is the Commissioned 
rank of the Service, are Service 
officers, and they can be moved 
about; but, of course, you can see 
that, if you did it too much, there 
would be _ difficulties. In the 
Treasury itself, I think that of my 
Assistant Secretaries half are from 
other Departments, I think that of 
my principals about three-fourths 
are from other Departments, and 
all my juniors I always get from 
other Departments.’’®* 


83. Apart from transfers in the 
most senior ranks, which come 
within the Prime Minister’s province, 
there have of course been frequent 
movements of senior staff from one 
office to another as the needs of the 
Service required. The note of 
caution which Fisher sounded in 
his evidence before the Tomlin 
Commission seemed to have in 





62 Tomlin Citndisaniny Minutes of Evidence, page 1276, questions 18,698-18,703. 
63 P.A.C. 30th April, 1936, questions 4,577-4,578. 
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mind, not these individual cases, 
but the idea of setting up an or- 
ganisation for considering promotions 
generally on a Service rather than 
on a departmental basis. 


Treasury Control 


84. The immediate aim of the 
reforms discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs was to secure the most 
efficient distribution of authority 
amongst the official hierarchy in the 
Departments and to ensure that, so 
far as possible, this authority was 
wielded by the right individuals. 
The motive force was economy in 
expenditure which leads at once to 
the subject of Treasury Control, a 
topic on which Fisher held and ex- 
pressed strong views. Here again as 
a background was the conception of 
the oneness of the Service, including 
the Treasury, and the conviction that 
team work between the Treasury and 
the Departments was the right way of 
achieving economy, a view shared by 
the Haldane Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee in their Report of 
1918. 


85. It must never be forgotten that 
Fisher’s views on Service questions 
were moulded when he was in 
Somerset House. They may have 
developed with the years but essen- 
tially they did not change. To give 
one instance, Fisher had learnt at 
Somerset House to resent any sug- 
gestion of superiority on the part of 
Whitehall Departments, notably the 
Treasury, and echoes of this may be 
heard in his reference to superiority 
and other unpleasant manifestations 
in his written evidence before the 
Tomlin Commission when discussing 
the Civil Service of former days. 
Accordingly Fisher required no per- 
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suading that the ideal of “team 
work” should apply as much to 
Treasury activities as to the inter- 
departmental relations of other 
offices. 


86. Fisher did not like the time- 
honoured phrase “Treasury Con- 
trol.” In his opinion the Treasury 
and the Departments were jointly 
responsible for the efficient and 
economical conduct of public business. 
In particular he had in view the 
“conjoint and co-operative respon- 
sibility, under Ministers, of all de- 
partmental heads, including the 
Treasury, as opposed to the con- 
ception of an Olympian Treasury 
contra mundum.”’®* “What the 
Treasury wants to get into them,” 
said Fisher before the P.A.C. in 
1920, referring to Permanent Secre- 
taries, “‘is the feeling that they are 
as much trustees for the tax-payer as 
the Treasury; the Treasury is 
merely the co-ordinating and con- 
trolling centre, and you want them 
both after the same object. They will 
have much more knowledge in some 
respects, and the Treasury much 
more in others, and then I think you 
will get as much economy as it is 
open to Civil Servants to ensure.”® 
The function of the Treasury as a 
co-ordinating as well as a con- 
trolling Department was ever present 
to Fisher. 


87. Fisher was always careful to 
point out that official discussions 
derived their authority from Ministers 
and that in particular the Depart- 
mental Treasury was not “ a separate 
power behind the throne” and had 
no intrinsic authority of its own. 
“Instead of ‘ Treasury Control’ it 
is right to speak only of the Chancel- 
lor’s control of finance ; and nothing 





64 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1270, paragraph 28. 
65 P.A.C. 16th November, 1920, question 5352. 
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in, that is inconsistent with the view 
that, so far as the Service is con- 
cerned, his purposes may most fully 
be achieved, not by a body of watch- 
dogs with orders to bite, but by a 
Service animated by a common 
understanding of the objectives of 
its Government including the ob- 
jective of economy, and by a com- 
mon desire to attain those ends.’’® 


88. Then characteristically Fisher 
concluded his remarks on Treasury 
Control to the Tomlin Commission 
by having yet another fling at the 
alleged superiority of the Treasury, 
though ending on a more hopeful 
note. “ It is not only members of the 
public who have been misled by the 
phrase ‘ Treasury Control’; there 
have been times when even officials 
of the Treasury have, to its solemn 
tefrain, conjured up a picture of 
themselves as the  single-handed 
champions of solvency keeping cease- 
less vigil on the buccaneering proc- 
livities of Permanent Heads of 
Departments. 


“A not unnatural result has been 
an attitude of mutual suspicion, 
tinged in the case of Departmental 
Heads by a faintly ironical im- 
patience with this apparent assump- 
tion by the Treasury of a peculiar 
righteousness and of a corresponding 
omniscience. 


“Happily this state of affairs is 
fast becoming a memory ; and I only 
refer to it here to express the sincere 
hope that it may be finally relegated 
to the limbo appropriate to shib- 
boleths.”’®? ; 


89. In order to foster the idea 
of team work, Fisher set his face 
against formal methods of conducting 
business. He encouraged the tran- 
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saction of business between the 
Treasury and Departmental officials 
by “ lively and vigorous discussion ”®* 
and by semi-official correspondence 
rather than by the despatch of formal 
official letters at arm’s length. Fisher 
himself relied mainly upon the spoken 
word to get his ideas across to his 
fellow officials and through them to 
the Service at large. A colleague 
who came to see Fisher on some 
item of current business would find 
himself involved in a talk about 
questions of general management in 
the Civil Service as soon as—or 
before—the particular business was 
disposed of. In this way, Fisher’s 
views on the virtues of team work 
became known from one end of the 
Service to the other. 


Treasury and Service 
Departments 


90. Fisher was particularly keen 
to bring about more friendly and 
informal relations between the 
Treasury and the Service Depart- 
ments. He wanted a greater measure 
of team work not only between the 
civilian staffs but between Treasury 
officials and the Service members of 
the Boards or Councils of the 
Fighting Departments. Fisher him- 
self led the way by securing the 
friendship and goodwill of senior 
members of the Fighting Services, 
notably of the Chiefs of Staff, and 
by interesting them in his aims. 
He was also in touch with Service 
Ministers. Thus, in 1924, he wrote 
on behalf of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Snowden) to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
Chelmsford) as follows :— 


*“T have given the Chancellor of 





66 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1270, paragraph 29. 
6? Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1270, paragraph 31. 


68 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1270, paragraph 29. 
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the Exchequer a summary of our 
talks last week and yesterday and 
told him of your general desire for 
closer and more harmonious working 
between the Treasury and _ the 
Admiralty. 

“He knows my views on the 
subject, which coincide with your 
own, and appreciates fully the great 
advantage of real co-operation 
between the various Services of the 
Crown which will enable each to 
contribute the maximum to the 
public interest. He would welcome 
the extension to the Naval Members 
of your Board of the personal contact 
which now exists between the 
Treasury and the Military and Air 
Members of the Army and Air 
Councils respectively as well as the 
Civilian Members. Good feeling 
between the non-political Heads of 
the four Services and between the 
Treasury, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, and the Air Ministry is, he 
agrees—as previous Prime Ministers 
and Chancellors have agreed—more 
likely to promote general efficiency 
than are endeavours to dictate. All 
parties will learn to understand the 
others’ point of view, and, even where 
these differ, ill-feeling and friction 
will be avoided.” 

91. Fisher sent copies of this 
letter to the Chiefs of Staff at the 
War Office (Lord Cavan) and the 
Air Ministry (Lord Trenchard) saying 
that “the growing evidence during 
recent years of goodwill on the part 
of the Military (Air) to the Civil 
Authorities has marked a definite 
development in the progress to our 
common object.” Lord Cavan 
replied that he was most whole- 
heartedly in agreement with every- 
thing that Fisher had said in his 
letter. Lord Trenchard said that 
he “had always looked upon our 
Air Ministry with all its Civil Service 
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and upon yourselves as one big 
Service and always will do.” 


The Four Services 

92. Lord Trenchard’s reply was: 
just what Fisher would have desired 
as he liked to think of the Fighting 
Services and the Civil Service as 
together forming one Service of the 
Crown with four Divisions. Against 
this background Fisher’s aim was to 
secure the recognition of the Civil 
Service as equal in status to the 
Navy, Army and Air Force and to 
establish the friendliest possible 
relations between the members of 
the Fighting Services and their 
civilian opposite numbers. Apart 
from other reasons, Fisher knew that 
if these results could be brought 
about, they would do much to raise 
the standing of the Civil Service 
which had suffered as the result of 
the indiscriminate abuse heaped upon 
it in the 1914-18 war. 


93. Fisher did what he could to 
help by establishing personal contacts 
with senior members of the Fighting 
Services and by encouraging closer 
and more informal relations between 
Treasury officials and Service officers. 
Fisher’s membership of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence helped 
in this respect. He was also careful 
to ensure that when the Civil Service 
attended ceremonies and mectings 
at which the Fighting Services were 
present, it should be represented by 
officials of appropriate rank, attending 
when necessary himself. He had 
always in his mind a scale of equiva- 
lent ranks in the Civil Service as 
compared with the Fighting Services, 
especially at the higher levels. Thus, 
in writing to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1935, asking him to 
nominate a member of an all-Service 
Committee that was being set up, 
Fisher explained that the depart- 
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mental representatives were equiva- 
lent in rank to Flag Officers in the 
Navy. This might have sounded 
strange doctrine to civilian ears 
outside the Service Departments 
but it would have a meaning for the 
members of the Fighting Services, 
as Fisher intended that it should. 


94. Fisher’s interest in Civil 
Service sport is dealt with later. 
As it came to be organised, it fitted 
in exactly with Fisher’s aim to range 
the Civil Service alongside of the 
Fighting Services and to get them 
to know one another in an atmosphere 
of friendly rivalry. 


95. Fisher was throughout his 
career a warm supporter of the 
Imperial Defence College, which was 
founded in 1926 with the function 
of training a body of officers and 
civilian officials in the broadest 
aspects of Imperial strategy.®® It 
was intended that students should 
come from the four Services and 
should be selected officers in the 
middle stage of their careers. 

96. Fisher welcomed the College 
not. only as a means for bringing 
together members of all four Services 
in the study of common problems 
but also as a place where Civil 
Servants of some seniority would 
come to know, and to be known by, 
members of the Fighting Services, 
a development which in the course 
of years could not fail to make for 
efficiency and easy working. 


Reorganisation and Promotion 
Committees 
97. During Fisher’s early days 
at the Treasury, the National Whitley 


Council appointed two Committees 
of outstanding importance to the 
future organisation of the Civil 
Service. The first of these was the 
Reorganisation Committee, set up in 
October, 1919, to consider the duties 
of the Clerical Classes, to report on 
their organisation and to recom- 
mend scales of salary and method 
of recruitment. The Committee 
reported’® in February, 1920, and 
its recommendations, which covered 
the Administrative, Executive and 
Clerical Classes, laid the foundations 
of the modern Civil Service. Fisher 
did not partake directly in the 
proceedings of the Committee, but 
he was kept in close touch by the 
Official Side, and all questions of 
importance were discussed with him. 
It is recalled that one of his main 
objectives was to secure generous 
scales of leave. 


98. The second Committee of 
importance was known as_ the 
Committee on Promotion. This was 
set up in February, 1920, to consider 
and report’! upon the principles and 
methods of promotion. The Com- 
mittee covered all aspects of the 
subject, but the question which gave 
rise to most difficulty was how to 
give the staff a voice in the making 
of promotions without trenching 
upon the functions of management. 
The Admiralty had already an 
arrangement by which the Head of 
the department concerned consulted 
an officer agreed between him and his 
departmental staff Sub-committee in 
order to ascertain the views of the 
Staff Side before putting forward 
his recommendation to the Board for 





6° Statement by the Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) in the House of Commons, 29th 


June, 1926, H.C. Deb. vol. 197, col. 978. 


70 The Report of the Reorganisation Committee was published by the Stationery 


Office in 1920. 


71 The Report of the Committee on Promotion was published by the Stationery 


Office in 1924. 
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final consideration. This plan did 
not commend itself in all quarters 
and in order that the Official Side 
of the Committee should have full 
information about the Admiralty 
system and the Admiralty be fully 
acquainted with the views of other 
offices, Fisher persuaded the then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Sir 
Oswyn Murray, to become Chairman 
of the Committee. The proceedings 
were protracted and the Committee 
did not report until August, 1921. 
Fisher was consulted on all major 
questions including that of staff 
participation in promotion procedure. 
In the end agreement was reached 
on the basis that so far as Promotion 
Boards were concerned staff repre- 
sentatives would be entitled to appear 
as witnesses, but not to be members. 


99. The work of the Promotion 
Committee, like that of the Re- 
organisation Committee, proved of 
permanent value and their agreed 
Reports were a striking and early 
testimony to the value of Whitley 
procedure in the Civil Service. 


Standard of Conduct 


100. Perhaps if one function more 
than another could be singled out 
from the duties of the Secretary to 
the Treasury as of supreme im- 
portance, it would be the responsi- 
bility for preserving the highest 
possible standard of conduct amongst 
Civil Servants. Fisher certainly at- 
tached the greatest importance to this 
side of his duties and never hesitated 
to act promptly when it appeared 
possible that Civil Servants might be 
failing to maintain the standard of 
conduct which the public service 
demands. 
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101. When in 1928 certain state- 
ments affecting Civil Servants had 
been made in a case before the Courts, 
the Prime Minister appointed a 
Board of Enquiry over which Fisher 
presided. The Board, after dealing 
in their Report with the actual 
circumstances, proceeded in their 
concluding paragraphs, “as three 
Civil Servants of some experience 
and jealous for the honour and 
traditions of the Service ” to indicate 
what they conceived to be the 
principles which should regulate the 
conduct of Civil Servants in their 
relation to the public. This they did 
in paragraphs which have remained 
the locus classicus on this subject. 7? 


102. The paragraphs do not lend 
themselves easily to quotation and 
should be read in full. Their general 
sense may perhaps be gathered from 
the paragraphs in which it is said 
that, as the Service recognised, the 
State is entitled to demand that its 
servants should not only be honest in 
fact, but beyond the reach of sus- 
picion of dishonesty and that the 
surest guide for the social conduct of 
Civil Servants would, it was hoped, 
always be found in the nice and 
jealous honour of Civil Servants 
themselves, from whom the public 
expects a standard of integrity and 
conduct not only inflexible but 
fastidious. 


103. The importance that Fisher 
attached to these paragraphs is shown 
by the fact that he included the last 
paragraph of all, requiring “‘ a stand- 
ard of integrity and conduct not only 
inflexible but fastidious,” in his 
written Statement to the Tomlin 
Commission on the Civil Service in 
1930 and attached all the paragraphs 
to the Statement as an appendix.”® 





72 Report of Board of Enquiry, Cmd. 3037, paragraphs 54 to 59. 
73 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1268, paragraph 10. 
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Crown Servants and 
Business Appointments 

104. Fisher had occasion in 1937 
to consider a question raising similar 
considerations. In that year the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) asked 
Fisher to examine the question of 
Crown servants, whether military or 
civil, accepting business appoint- 
ments. This followed remarks about 
Government servants being offered 
appointments by armament firms 
which appeared in the Report, pub- 
lished in 1936, of the Royal Com- 
mission on the private armament 
industry.7* The Government, in 
1937 issued a Statement relating to 
the Report. It pointed out that the 
question raised by the Commission 
was part of a much wider question, of 
the acceptance of appointments by 
officers of the government services 
on termination of their government 
service. The Statement went on to 
say that this larger question called for 
careful study and was not being 
overlooked.”° 


105. Fisher on receiving the Prime 
Minister’s instructions consulted 
senior officials in the Services and 
Departments concerned. In writing 
to them he defined the issue in the 
following words :— 


“Tt is of vital importance that 
public confidence in the dis- 
interestedness and integrity of the 
Crown Services should be main- 
tained at the highest point, and 
that there should be no possibility 
of a suggestion—however unjusti- 
fied—in the public mind that 
members of those Services might 
be influenced in the course of their 


Official relations with business con- 
cerns by hopes or offers of future 
employment in any of those con- 
cerns. 


“On the other hand, if the 
Crown Services in appointing their 
senior officers, apply real selection 
(as against seniority as such) in 
their system of promotion, the 
country would lose if men of 
ability were not free, on retiring 
from the Services, to accept posi- 
tions of control and responsibility 
if or when offered to them in 
business.” 


106. The Government  subse- 
quently issued a Memorandum, 
printed as a White Paper.”* This 
started by calling attention to the 
paragraphs, already quoted, of the 
Report of the Board of Enquiry of 
1928 enunciating certain general 
principles by which the conduct of 
Civil Servants should be regulated.77 
It was pointed out that these 
principles were equally applicable 
to the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
The Memorandum proceeded on the 
lines of Fisher’s letter quoted above, 
paragraph 4 reading as follows :— 


** In emphasising the importance 
of preserving public confidence, 
His Majesty’s Government in no 
sense imply that there is anything 
intrinsically improper or undesir- 
able in Officers, on retirement at 
the end of their Service career, 
accepting business appointments. 
But they realise that there are 
types of case which might lend 
themselves to misunderstanding, 
and they have decided to require 
Government assent to the ac- 





74 Report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of and Trading in 


Arms, (md. 5292, paragraphs 109-110. 


75 Statement relating to Report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture 


etc. of Arms, Cmd. 5451, paragraph 15. 
76 Cmd. 5517. 
77 See paragraphs 101-2. 
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ceptance of appointments within 
these types.” 


107. The Memorandum then de- 
fined the types of case requiring 
assent and the ranks of officers who 
would need to obtain assent before 
accepting an offer of employment. 
‘The consent had to be given by the 
Minister concerned after consultation 
with the Treasury, and where the 
person concerned had retired, con- 
sent was no longer necessary after 
the lapse of two years from the date 
of retirement. 


108. It should be added that 
throughout this discussion there was 
no allegation that the past record of 
Crown Servants in this respect was 
otherwise than creditable. But, the 
Royal Commission having called 
attention to the possibility of sus- 
picion and misunderstanding, it was 
inevitable that the Government 
should take action to put the position 
beyond doubt. The Memorandum 
is still in force. 


Ministers and their Advisers 


109. Fisher in his Statement to 
the Tomlin Commission, after dealing 
with the principles which should 
regulate the conduct of Civil Servants, 
devoted the next section to stating 
the principles which should govern 
the attitude of senior Civil Servants 
to the Ministers whom it was their 
duty to advise. This subject in 
Fisher’s opinion ranked as of the 
same order of importance as standards 
of conduct. He had ever in mind the 
views of the Dardanelles Com- 
mission of 1917 which had criticised 
‘severely the conduct of certain highly 
placed officers in refraining at a 
meeting of the War Council from 
making clear their objections to 
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certain operations. After saying that 
the occasions on which disagree- 
ment between Ministers and their 
advisers justified resignation were 
extremely rare, the Commission pro- 
ceeded: “‘ More generally, it is the 
duty of the official not to resign but 
to state fully to the head of his 
department and, should any proper 
occasion arise, to other members of 
the Ministry, what are the nature of 
his views. Then, if after due con- 
sideration those views are over- 
ruled, he should do his best to carry 
out the policy of the Government, 
even although he may not be in 
personal agreement with it.” Then 
later the Commission expressed the 
opinion that if the principles on 
which the officers concerned had 
acted “‘were to be generally ac- 
cepted by officials in other Depart- 
ments, they would exercise an ex- 
tremely bad effect upon the general 
efficiency of the public services. 
They would tend to cripple in- 
dependence of thought and their 
application would leave the Parlia- 
mentary heads of the various depart- 
ments without that healthy assistance 
which they have a right to expect, 
and which is, at times, much more 
likely to be rendered by reasonable 
and deferential opposition than by 
mere agreement resting wholly on 
the ties of discipline.” ’§ 


110. Fisher’s evidence before the 
Tomlin Commission followed the 
same lines and it is perhaps sufficient 
to quote one paragraph :— 


“The preservation of integrity> 
fearlessness, and independence of 
thought and utterance in their 
private communion with Ministers 
of the experienced officials selected 
to fill the top posts in the Service 





78 Cd. 8490, paragraph 91. Printed as Appendix C to Fisher’s Statement to the Tomlin 
Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1274. 
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is an essential principle in en- 
lightened Government ; as— 
whether or no Ministers accept 
the advice thus frankly placed at 
their disposal, and acceptance or 
rejection of such advice is ex- 
clusively a matter for their judg- 
ment—it enables them to be 
assured that their decisions are 
reached only after the relevant 
facts and the various considerations 
have, so far as the machinery of 
Government can secure, been 
definitely brought before their 
minds.”’?® 


Position of Women in the 
Civil Service 


111. Fisher did not deal with this 
subject in his written Statement 
to the Tomlin Commission but the 
Chairman and other members 
examined him at some length. His 
general line was that in the past 
there had been a good deal of 
prejudice, founded on fear, both 
outside as well as inside the Civil 
Service. This for the time being 
‘was a limiting factor. As regards 
the future, he said, “It is quite 
premature yet for anybody even to 
try to prophesy or put any limit on 
‘what women may do in the future. 
Our sex, over the centuries, has 
monopolised public experience, there- 
fore we have a corporate experience 
and a training behind us which they 
have not. If I had to hazard a guess, 
I should say that, when they have 
got the experience in a generation 
or so, they would give the men a 
jolly good run for their money.” ®® 


112. Fisher was asked by the 
Chairman if he had any views on 
equal pay. In reply, Fisher pointed 
out that in the Civil Service pay 
was not related to individuals but 
to ranks, and he expressed the view 
that rank by rank the men were at 
that time on the average more 
efficient than the women though 
this might not be true in another 
30 years. (Fisher was speaking in 
1930.) Accordingly, he did not 
think that at that time there was 
any real support for the claim of 
equal pay.*! 

113. The Commission showed 
themselves interested in the possi- 
bility of employing women in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
Fisher saw “no reason why a 
diplomat should not be a woman 
in the countries where it is customary 
to regard women with civility and 
courtesy.”8* There was, he con- 
sidered, every advantage in starting 
tentatively “and then solvitur am- 
bulando.”** Fisher expressed himself 
as in favour of taking women into 
the Consular Service, “but ex- 
perimentally and quietly.”** It is 
now agreed that when making 
appointments to posts abroad in the 
Foreign Service, women are cqually 
eligible with men for appointments 
to both diplomatic and consular 
posts. 8° 


Fisher as a Witness 
114. This article contains many 
references to Fisher’s evidence before 
the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Tomlin Commission and, when- 





bind Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1268, paragraph 12. 

80 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1281, question 18,760. 
81 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1281, question 18,777. 
82 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1281, question 18, 767. 
88 Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1285, question 18,831. 
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* Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1285, question 18, 833. 


*§ Statement by the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons, 20th March, 


1946 H.C. Deb., vol. 420, cols. 1,857-9. 
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ever possible, he has been allowed 
to speak for himself. His words 
show at once the strength of his 
convictions and the forceful and 
picturesque language with which 
he clothed them. The Commissions 
and Committees before whom he 
appeared must have regarded him 
as very unlike the official witnesses 
to whom they were accustomed— 
more direct, more challenging, more 
explosive, and altogether rather dis- 
turbing. It is difficult to say whether 
Fisher would have been more con- 
sistently effective as a witness if his 
evidence had been given on more 
conventional lines. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the P.A.C.’s Report 
of 1920 shows that Fisher by his 
sincerity and forcefulness had got 
across his themes of team work and 
the special responsibility of high 
officials, even though the Committee 
was unwilling at once to follow those 
themes to their logical conclusion 
and to agree that in all cases Heads 
of Departments should be Accounting 
Officers, as Fisher had advocated. 


Committee Work 


115. Fisher’s article on ‘“‘ The 
Beginnings of Civil Defence ” which 
was published after his death in the 
Winter Number of “‘ Public Adminis- 
tration ” for 1948, shows that during 
his last years at the Treasury he was 
much preoccupied with the menace 
of war and the measures necessary to 
meet it. On the administrative side 
he was Chairman of various inter- 
departmental Committees set up to 
make plans against a war emergency. 
He is known to have taken also a 
lively interest in the creation of the 
Regional Organisation for Civil 
Defence. So far as other matters 
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were concerned he became in 1935 
Chairman of a Standing Committee 
to consider questions of International 
Air Communications which affected 
more than one Department and then 
in 1937 he presided over an im- 
portant inter-departmentalCommittee 
on conditions of service of officers of 
the Fighting Services. 

‘116. The former Committee was 
appointed at a time when several 
Departments were expressing interest 
in the subject matter from their 
different points of view and some 
co-ordinating action was called for. 
It is not without interest that when 
the question of Treasury member- 
ship came up for decision, Fisher 
advised that it would be easier if the 
Treasury as the co-ordinating Depart- 
ment were in the Chair. 


117. The other Committee was 
concerned with various aspects of the 
conditions of service (other than pay) 
of officers in the Fighting Services. 
Fisher, through his many contacts 
with those Services, was familiar 
with the questions to be considered, 
such as half-pay, premature retire- 
ment and lack of promotion and he 
felt strongly that an investigation was 
urgently called for. It was agreed. 
that Fisher should be Chairman, but 
not the Treasury representative, 
another Treasury official! being 
appointed to fill that role. The 
other members were high ranking 
officers, civil and military. 

118. As the result of the Com- 
mittee’s work a number of changes 
were announced** which made an 
officer’s career more secure and more: 
attractive. Thus, in the Army, pro- 
motion in the junior ranks was made: 
more certain and came earlier and 
the upper ages for retirement in the: 
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case of senior officers was reduced. 
Half-pay for officers waiting for 
appointment was abolished. The 
general result was that many 
grievances of long standing were 
removed. 


Civil Service Sport 


119. “ The organisation of sport 
on a Service basis” wrote Fisher, 
“‘has always seemed to me of im- 
measurable value. It has brought 
home to us all that we are members 
of a brotherhood which embraces us 
all, whether we are employed in 
offices, or dockyards, in Art galleries 
or factories, at headquarters or in 
the outdoor branches of the Service.” 
These words were written for in- 
clusion in a leaflet issued by the Civil 
Service Sports Council when it came 
of age in 1942. It would, however, 
be wrong to think that they were 
merely a tribute written for the 
occasion. They represented Fisher’s 
strong convictions as to the value of 
the Service sports movement. 


120. The scheme for a Service 
sports organisation came into being 
in 1921. Before the 1914-18 war, 
sport in the Civil Service was a 
departmental affair organised and 
financed by members of the staff. 
There was no central sports organisa- 
tion and, so far as is known, no 
scheme of the kind was contemplated. 


121. It can be readily understood 
how much the conception of a central 
association supporting and supple- 
menting the sports activities of the 
Departments, and arranging for teams 
to be put in the field representative 
of the Service as a whole would 
commend itself to Fisher fitting in 
as it did with his ideas of a unified 
Civil Service. This is shown in his 
statement to the Tomlin Commission 


on the Civil Service. ‘‘ There is,” 
he wrote, “an evergrowing team 
sense in all ranks; it pervades the 
whole conduct of the public business, 
though it happens that the simplest 
evidence of it is to be found in the 
realm of sport owing to the recent 
introduction of a Sports Council for 
the Service and the new custom of 
Service sides entering for matches. 
with the three other Crown Ser- 
vices.”8? Fisher saw indeed that a 
scheme that would enable the Civil! 
Service to compete on an equal and 
friendly footing with the other great 
Services of the Crown, the Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force, would do much 
for its prestige. 


122. The scheme had the further 
attraction for Fisher of including and 
bringing together every type of 
Civil Servant, both industrial and 
non-industrial, and of providing them. 
in due course with badly needed. 
facilities, such as sports grounds, in. 
all parts of the country. Moreover, it 
meant unification in the Provinces. 
as well as in London. With the aid. 
and encouragement of the Sports 
Council, Civil Servants from many 
Departments got together im the 
cities and towns where they happened. 
to be stationed and helped to get the: 
sports movement going. 


123. Fisher was fortunate enough 
to secure for the Sports Council the 
patronage of King George V and the 
personal interest of the present King, 
who as Duke of York became the first 
President of the Council. Fisher 
indeed helped the Council in every 
possible way during his time at the 
Treasury. He provided it with 
accommodation in the Treasury and. 
at one period of financial stringency 
he was able to persuade a generous 
donor to give £10,000 towards the 





8? Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, page 1267, paragraph <5 
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Council’s funds. At other times when 
financial aid was needed, Fisher 
would write to heads of Departments 
‘not only asking for their assistance but 
‘suggesting how best action could be 
taken. And then in 1938 he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
Government at long last was prepared 
to make an annual grant of £20,000 to 
the Sports Council. It may be added 
that Fisher was at all times ready to 
‘persuade senior Civil Servants to take 
an active part in the Council’s 
activities. 

124. Thus the sports movement 
conformed in striking measure to 
Fisher’s aims. Unification, team 
-work, welfare for all ranks, Service 
‘prestige—all were there and ensured 
-Fisher’s constant support. 


SUMMARY AND 
EPILOGUE 


125. This article has told the story 
of the developments relating to the 
Civil Service with which Fisher was 
intimately associated during his time 
at the Treasury. But it has also 
referred to his notable work whilst a 
member of the Inland Revenue 
Department. He led that Department 
successfully through the difficult days 
of the 1914-18 war, he effected 
tadical and salutary alterations in the 
Board system and in the organisation 
of the Secretariat and the Inspectorate 
and in 1919 he left the Department in 
<a position to cope effectively with its 
post-war problems. His experience 
at Somerset House as the head of a 
Harge and difficult organisation was 
sadmirable training for his future 
srelations with Departments and no 
ipreparation for his work at the 
“Treasury could have been more 
effective than his membership of the 
Committee on Staffs, giving him as it 
«did an insight into the conditions and 
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problems of many Departments and 
an understanding of the needs of the 
Civil Service as a whole. 


126. Fisher’s views may have de- 
veloped as new light was thrown on 
old problems but fundamentally his 
mind on Service matters changed 
little. Identity in purpose and unity 
of action throughout the Public 
Service, co-operation between the 
Treasury and other Departments, 
inspired by a sense of trusteeship and 
responsibility, and informed by the 
constant interchange of experience 
and ideas, these were the ideals set 
forth by the Committee on Staffs and 
applied by Fisher to Service problems, 
not least in the sphere of Treasury 
control. Here Fisher never ceased to 
urge that Departments shared with 
the Treasury a “ conjoint and co- 
operative responsibility” for the 
efficient and economical conduct of 
public business and that Treasury 
officials should not regard themselves 
as “single-handed champions of 
solvency ”’. 


127. The campaign which Fisher 
waged for several years to secure that 
in all Departments the permanent 
Secretary should be Accounting Officer 
was one side of his efforts to place the 
responsibility for economy upon the 
Departments as well as upon the 
Treasury. For this purpose the 
permanent Secretary was to be fully 
responsible to his Minister for finance 
as for other departmental activities 
and he was not to be able to shift his 
responsibility on to the shoulders of a 
Finance Officer. Thus strengthened, 
the permanent Secretary became the 
chief official exponent of economy in 
a Department and, as such, it was 
inevitable that in due course he should 
be accepted as Accounting Officer. 


128. Fisher applied his ideal of 
co-operative effort to the relations 
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between the Civil Service and the 
three Fighting Services. He suc- 
ceeded in establishing more friendly 
relations between the Treasury and 
the Service Departments and he 
welcomed the institution of the 
Imperial Defence College as a means 
of bringing together representatives 
of all four Services. Fisher wanted 
the Civil Service to be recognised as 
equal in status to the other Services 
and the competition between the 
Civil Service and the Fighting Ser- 
vices in the field of sport he regarded 
with special satisfaction. 

129. Fisher from his Somerset 
House days onwards stressed the 
importance of the functions of 
management to the efficiency and 
well-being of the Civil Service. The 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Staffs, for raising the status 
of establishment work and of estab- 
lishment officers throughout the Ser- 
vice, had mostly been adopted by the 
time Fisher reached the Treasury. 
The process was completed in 1920 
by a decision that in all matters of 
staff, organisation and management, 
the officer to be held responsible 
for economy by the permanent 
Secretary was his Principal Establish- 
ment Officer. 

130. But perhaps Fisher’s main 
contribution was his insistence on 
the unity of the Civil Service. This 
principle was not new; the reforms 
of the Civil Service in the nineteenth 
century, notably the introduction of 
a common system of recruitment, had 
shown the way. But the disorganisa- 
tion resulting from the 1914-18 war 
had put back the clock, and, follow- 
ing the advocacy of “identity in 
purpose and unity of action ” by the 
Committee on Staffs, it was left for 
Fisher as Secretary to the Treasury 
to take the lead in applying this 
principle to Civil Service affairs. 


The more friendly and informal 
relations between the Treasury and. 
other Departments, the growth of the: 
practice of holding conferences with 
the minimum of formality to discuss 

matters of common interest to several 
Departments, the frequent inter- 
change of staff and the arrangements 

under which the whole Service was. 
regarded as one field of selection for 
the highest posts in the Civil Service, 
these were signs and symbols of 
unity. 


131. Reference has been made to> 
the part which Fisher played in. 
laying down standards of conduct 
for Civil Servants both in. their 
relations with the public and in the 
matter of taking business appoint- 
ments. The rulings then given are: 
recognised as binding on all the- 
Crown Services. Fisher attached. 
equal importance to “‘ the preserva— 
tion of integrity, fearlessness and 
independence of thought and utter- 
ance ” by Civil Servants in advising, 
Ministers and to the obligation on. 
Civil Servants to carry out Govern- 
ment policy to the best of their 
ability whether they agree with it or 
not. 


132. Fisher was always ready to- 
help the Civil Service Sports Council 
in their efforts to organise sport on a 
Service basis throughout the country.. 
He regarded this movement as a 
striking example of the growth of 
team sense in the Service. Moreover, 
his support reflected his abiding. 
interest in all that pertained to the 
welfare of the staffs, both industrial. 
and non-industrial. Although by no 
means socially inclined, Fisher was. 
ready throughout his career to attend. 
Service meetings and entertainments. 
and he was happy to number amongst 
his friends members of the lower 
ranks of the Service. 
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133. Fisher’s official acquaintances 
‘did not end with the Civil Service or 
even with the Fighting Services. A 
‘stream of visitors, from overseas as 
well as from this country, passed 
through his room. _Industrialists, 
trade unionists, educationalists, 
‘sportsmen, to name a few, came to 
‘talk with him and consult him on a 
variety of subjects. 

134. Thus Fisher’s activities were 
many-sided and covered a very wide 
field. His unusual and striking 
personality was always in evidence 
-and its content was a matter of fre- 
quent and sometimes heated dis- 
cussion. His reactions to any given 
problem or situation were apt to be 
instinctive rather than founded on 
any careful and precise method of 
reasoning. Perhaps that is one reason 
why he was singularly consistent in 
his general aims for a man of his 
temperament which he had been 
known to describe as “ unruly.” At 
the height of his powers he had 
personal qualities which few could 
emulate—a blazing energy, a ruth- 
less determination and a complete 
-absence of fear ; this added to unusual 
-distinction of appearance and manner 
amade a formidable combination. It 
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was not his custom to spare his words 
in any company, yet if he chose no 
one could be more charming, not 
least to the younger generation of 
Civil Servants. As might be expected, 
he inspired devotion in some and 
hostility in others but there was no 
limit to the efforts he would make on 
behalf of those whom he regarded 
as his friends. Altogether a remark- 
able figure, certainly one of the most 
remarkable of all Civil Servants. 


135. Developments of great and 
lasting importance to the efficiency 
and well-being of the Public Service 
took place whilst Fisher was at the 
Treasury. Throughout this period 
there were many other Civil Servants 
of high standing who were equally 
zealous in the task of unifying and 
revitalising the Service. But it fell 
to Fisher as Secretary to the Treasury 
to take the lead and during the 
creative years that followed the 
1914-18 war he put the whole of his 
powerful personality behind the 
movement for the betterment of the 
Service. The fact that to-day the 
unity of the Service is accepted as a 
commonplace of administration is 
perhaps the best evidence of what 
Fisher was able to achieve. 
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The Hospital Service 


By Dr. A. Q. WELLS 


Dr. Wells was the first Chairman of the Oxford Regional Hospital Board and an original 


member of the Board of Governors of the United Oxford Hospitals. 


He was formerly 


Chairman of the Health Committee of the Oxfordshire County Council and Vice-chairman 
of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Regional Hospitals Council of the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust. 


aa National Health Service Act, 

1946, inaugurated a bloodless 
revolution in the health services of 
England and Wales. Voluntary 
hospitals and clinics, Local Authority 
hospitals, clinics and health services, 
all previously independent, as well as 
general medical and dental practice, 
pharmaceutical and other services, 
have been brought under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Health. 
The Act divides the services into three 
sections. Part II of the Act contains 
the legislation referring to hospital 
and specialist services, Part III that 
referring to health services provided 
by Local Health Authorities and 
Part IV that referring to general 
medical and dental services, pharma- 
ceutical services and supplementary 
ophthalmic services. Three sets of 
authorities are responsible for the 
duties assigned to them by these 
three sections of the Act. Part II 
of the Act is operated by Regional 
Hospital Boards and Boards of 
Governors of Teaching Hospitals, 
Part III by Local Health Author- 
ities and Part IV by Executive 
Councils, all on behalf of and sub- 
ject to and in accordance with 
regulations and such directions as 
may be given by the Minister. It is 
the duty of the Minister of Health by 
these three legs of the Service to 
promote the establishment in Eng- 
land and Wales of a comprehensive 
health. service designed to secure 
improvement in the physical and 
mental health of the people and the 
prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
of illness, and for that purpose to 


provide or secure the effective pro- 
vision of services in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

On the appointed day, 5th July, 
1948, all voluntary hospitals and 
hospitals vested in Local Authorities 
were transferred to the Minister, 
with the exception of those which in 
his opinion were not required for the 
purpose of providing hospital and 
specialist services. In effect this 
resulted in the vast majority of 
general and special hospitals becom- 
ing the property of the Minister, the 
exceptions being a few special hos- 
pitals and some hospitals of a religious 
and denominational character whose 
claim to exemption from transfer was 
upheld centrally and locally. The 
definition of a hospital is given in the 
Act as “any institution for the 
reception and treatment of persons 
suffering from illness or mental 
defectiveness, any maternity home, 
and any institution for the reception 
and treatment of persons during con- 
valescence or persons requiring 
medical rehabilitation, and includes 
clinics, dispensaries and out-patient 
departments maintained in connec- 
tion with any such institution or home 
as aforesaid.” It excludes clinics or 
out-patient departments maintained 
by Local Education Authorities or 
maintained by any other Local 
Authority for the care of expectant 
and nursing mothers and young 
children, and clinics where medical 
advice or treatment is ordinarily given 
by general medical practitioners and 
not by specialists. The definition 
includes those parts of former Public 
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Assistance Institutions which provide 
for the sick, but not those parts occu- 
pied by the able-bodied, which remain 
the responsibility of Local Authorities. 


Organisation of the Hospital 
Service 

REGIONAL HOsPITAL BOARDS 

In accordance with Part I of the 
third Schedule of the Act, fourteen 
Regional Hospital Boards were 
appointed by an Order dated 24th 
June, 1947. Each Board consists of a 
chairman and members appointed by 
the Minister. The initial term of 
office of all the chairmen was for the 
period ending 31st March, 1950. The 
number of members of each Board, 
in addition to the chairman, varies 
from twenty-one to thirty-one. The 
members, according to the Schedule, 
include persons appointed after con- 
sultation with the university with 
which the provision of hospital and 
specialist services in the area of the 
Board is associated ; persons appointed 
after consultation with such organisa- 
tions as the Minister may recognise 
as representative of the medical pro- 
fession in the area or the medical 
profession generally; persons ap- 
pointed after consultation with the 
Local Health Authorities in the area ; 
and persons appointed after consul- 
tation with such other organisations 
as appear to the Minister to be con- 
cerned. The original members of 
the Board also included persons 
appointed after consultation with such 
organisations as the Minister recog- 
nised as representative of voluntary 
hospitals in the area. It is laid down 
that at least two of the members of 
each Board shall be persons with 
experience in the mental health ser- 
vices. One-third of the members of 
the Boards retire on 31st March of 
each year, but are eligible for re- 
appointment by the Minister. Before 
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making appointments to fill vacancies, 
the Minister has to consult the Board. 

The functions of Regional Hospital 

Boards may be stated as follows :— 

(1) To review, and organise to the 
best advantage, all the existing 
resources which they have at 
their disposal. 

(2) To assess the need for, and the 
best placement of, new re- 
sources, improvements and 
extensions. 

(3) To administer through a sys- 
tem of Hospital Management 
Committees the whole reor- 
ganised services. 

(4) Generally to ensure, by the 
above processes and by arrange- 
ments with each other and with 
the Boards of Governors of 
Teaching Hospitals, that proper 
and sufficient hospital and 
specialist services are available 
to all persons in the area. 

It can be seen that these functions 
are broadly divisible into two main 
heads—the provision and adminis- 
tation of hospitals and the provision 
of specialist medical services for the 
patients in the hospitals and else- 
where. These two services are quite 
distinct and will later be discussed 
separately. 


TEACHING HOSPITALS 


Within each Regional Hospital 
Board area there are one or more 
university medical schools. The 
Minister, after consultation with the 
universities and Regional Hospital 
Boards in whose areas the universities 
are situated, designated certain hos- 
pitals as teaching hospitals. These 
hospitals were such as appeared to 
the Minister to provide for any 
university facilities for undergraduate 
or post-graduate clinical teaching. 
These teaching hospitals are adminis- 
tered on behalf of the Minister by 
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Boards of Governors, and are entirely 
separate administratively from the 
hospitals under the jurisdiction of 
Regional Hospital Boards. The con- 
stitution of the Boards of Governors 
differs materially from that of the 
Regional Hospital Boards. The chair- 
men and members are again appointed 
by the Minister, but of the members 
not more than one-fifth are nominated 
by the university, not more than one- 
fifth by the Regional Hospital Board, 
and not more than one-fifth by the 
medical and dental teaching staff. 
Thus, the principle of nomination is 
substituted for consultation. The 
teaching hospitals deal direct with, 
and are financed direct by, the Minis- 
try without reference to Regional 
Hospital Boards. 


HosPITAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


The Act requires Regional Hospital 
Boards to submit a scheme to the 
Minister for the appointment by the 
Boards of Hospital Management 
Committees. The duties and func- 
tions of the Hospital Management 
Committees have been laid down by 
Ministry of Health regulations and 
circulars. In summary, these are the 
day-to-day management of the hos- 
pitals under their control; expen- 
diture of money within an estimate 
approved by the Minister, after 
consideration of any observations by 
Regional Hospital Boards ; and the 
appointment of nursing and junior 
medical staffs for the hospitals and 
clinics within the Committee’s area. 
They also have permissive powers to 
appoint House Committees for in- 


dividual hospitals or groups of 
hospitals. 
Just as the’ Regional Hospital 


areas are grouped round a university 
teaching centre, so many of the 
Hospital Management Committee 
areas are grouped round a general 


hospital. There is, of course, wide 
variation in the number and character 
of hospitals constituting any one 
Hospital Management Committee 
area. In part they have been grouped 
according to geographical con- 
venience, in part according to admini- 
strative economy and in part according 
to technical functions. A few 
examples may help to make the picture 
clearer. Many Hospital Management 
Committees are responsible for a 
general hospital catering for most of 
the needs of the acutely ill; beds ina 
former Public Assistance Institution 
catering for the long-stay cases or 
chronic sick ; a hospital for infectious 
diseases, and one or more smaller 
hospitals for cases discharged from 
the general hospital but still needing 
hospital care before they can be 
allowed to go home. Such a group of 
hospitals may account for five hundred 
to a thousand or more beds under the 
administration of a Hospital Manage- 
ment Committee. The mental hospi- 
tals and mental deficiency institutions 
constitute a large and difficult group. 
Not only are many of these of great 
size—1,500 to 2,000 beds—but they 
also have administrative problems 
outside the general run of hospitals. 
Such problems as certification and 
legal detention are complications 
which do not enter into ordinary 
hospital management. In the great 
majority of cases the mental hospitals 
and mental deficiency institutions 
have been given separate Hospital 
Management Committees for either 
one or a group of institutions on a 
functional basis. It must be empha- 
sised, however, that the grouping of 
hospitals in Management Committee 
areas is for administrative purposes 
only and does not canalise the medical 
care into isolated groups. It has 
already been shown that the Regional 
Hospital Boards have, as one of their 
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main functions, the provision of 
Specialist medical services for all the 
hospitals in. their Region. This was 
designed to secure, and in large 
measure has secured, that the specialist 
medical services of the whole Region 
are planned to cover all hospitals 
within the Region, whether they be 
acute general hospitals, hospitals for 
the chronic sick, for infectious 
diseases, for all branches of specialist 
medicine such as eye _ hospitals, 
orthopaedic hospitals and so on, 
mental hospitals, mental deficiency 
institutions or convalescent homes. 

The Hospital Management Com- 
mittees are appointed by the Regional 
Hospital Boards in much the same 
way as the Regional Hospital Boards 
are appointed by the Minister. The 
chairmen are appointed by the 
Regional Hospital Boards, as also 
are the members, after consultation 
with the Local Authorities, the senior 
medical staff of the hospitals in the 
group, Executive Councils, Trades 
Councils and other interested bodies. 
In the first instance the governing 
bodies of voluntary hospitals were 
also consulted. The choice of mem- 
bers lies with the Regional Hospital 
Boards, there being no nominations. 
The Hospital Management Com- 
mittees have powers to appoint 
House Committees for individual 
hospitals or groups of hospitals, but 
the powers of House Committees are 
‘strictly limited, especially as regards 
finance. 


Staffing and Grading 

The provision of adequate specialist 
medical services is the duty solely of 
the Regional Hospital Boards and 
Boards of Governors of teaching 
hospitals. . The grades of medical 
men in hospitals have been laid down 
centrally after consultation with pro- 
fessional bodies. First are doctors of 
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Consultant status, then Senior Hos- 


pital Medical Officers, Registrars of } 


three grades and House Officers. 
The first two, Consultants and Senior 
Hospital Medical Officers, are specia- 
lists and the Registrars trainee specia- 
lists. Registrars and House Officers 
were at first appointed by Hospital 
Management Committees but a later 
regulation transferred the onus of 
appointment of Senior Registrars and 
Registrars to Regional Hospital 
Boards and Boards of Governors of 
teaching hospitals. The appointment 
of Junior Registrars, other than in the 
teaching hospitals, remains with the 
Hospital Management Committees. 
In the meantime, however, a very 
large number of Registrars have been 
appointed by Management Commit- 
tees and Boards of Governors 
of Teaching Hospitals. This number 
is greatly in excess of likely openings 
in the specialist ranks, which means 
that many of the trainee specialists 
will be unable to get specialist appoint- 
ments at the end of their period of 
training. The Ministry has accord- 
ingly issued instructions that the 
establishment of Registrars must be 
limited to a figure much below that in 
existence at the present time. The 
machinery for appointment of specia- 
lists and trainee specialists is laid 
down by regulation. An Appoint- 
ments Committee, predominantly 
medical and containing a specialist 
practising the specialty outside the 
Region to which the appointment is 
being made, is set up for each appoint- 
ment. This committee makes recom- 
mendations to the Board, which 
makes the appointment. This system 
of Appointments Committees is 
admirable in theory, and in practice 
goes far to ensure the appointment of 
the most suitable candidate, but it is a 
very heavy burden on many medical 
men, as it involves much travelling 





























grading process 


:and loss of time from professional 
work. 
-administrative burden for the staff of 


It is also something of an 


Boards. 


The grading of hospital staff 


already existing at the appointed day 


was entrusted to a Grading Commit- 
tee, specially appointed by each 
Hospital Board. In most cases this 
consisted of a nucleus of independent 
medical men from outside the Region 
concerned, who took the advice of 
some of the senior members of each 
specialty in active hospital practice 
in the Region. This grading clearly 
held possibilities of an explosive 
nature as regards the harmony of 
the hospital medical staff. It must 
be remembered that the grading 


.Status of any individual carries with 


it not only professional prestige but 
different salary scales. The whole 
question of payment to specialists for 
hospital services was a new concep- 
tion, as the majority had worked in 
hospitals in an honorary capacity 
before the appointed day. Fortu- 
nately the disruptive threat to the 
medical profession was almost entirely 


-avoided. It was inevitable that some 


were disappointed with their grading 


:and many appealed, as was their 
right, for reconsideration of their 
-cases, but it would be fair to say that 


the vast majority have loyally accepted 
the decisions and have continued to 
give the best service of which they 


are capable. 


A further complication in the 
is the so-called 
** merit awards ” to some of those of 


‘Consultant status—the highest status 


in the specialist ranks. These awards 
of additional income to three groups 
of Grade A, B and C Consultants 
have been or are being decided by a 


: special national committee of medical 


men. The percentage of specialists 


‘to whom awards may be given in 
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each of the three groups was decided 
centrally. No publication of the 
awards is to be made but it is difficult 
to see how it can remain a closely 
guarded secret, as the actual payment 
of the awards must be known to those 
concerned with Regional finance. 
This system of grading Consultants 
was agreed with the representative 
associations of the profession and the 
Royal Colleges but has given rise to 
much discussion within the profession 
itself. It is difficult to see what 
other method of reward would have 
been more satisfactory or fairer to 
those experienced Consultants for 
whose clinical services there existed a 
special demand both from the medical 
profession itself and from the public. 
The financial reward from private 
practice, which was the main source 
of income for these specialists, largely 
dried up when specialist services 
became available to all without 
payment, and has progressively de- 
creased since the appointed day. 
Before the appointed day many of 
the smaller hospitals in the country 
were largely or exclusively staffed by 
medical men in general practice. 
The proper development of the 
service in these smaller hospitals and 
the proper place of the general 
practitioner in the hospital service 
have been the lively concern of many 
of those responsible for the service 
since the appointed day. There is 
no doubt that many of these hospitals 
staffed by general practitioners served 
local needs admirably. Not only 
were they a focal point for the doctors 
where companionship and discussion 
stimulated professional competence 
but they were also much appreciated 
by many of those sensitive patients 
who felt that they had at least the 
sheet anchor of some known friends 
in the strange surroundings of hospital 
environment instead of the terrifying 
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feeling of loneliness and apprehension 
in a large general hospital at a 
distance from their home. It was 
appreciated, however, by many 
interested in the hospital service that 
some of the smaller hospitals were 
not able to provide the necessary 
facilities or professional skill for the 
diagnosis and treatment of all cases. 
The unification of the hospitals 
under the Act has provided an 
opportunity for the linkage of these 
smaller hospitals with the large 
general hospitals, so that the facilities 
of the larger hospital may be available 
for the smaller and the transfer of 
patients from one to the other at 
need is more readily feasible. 

The place of the general practitioner 
in the hospital service has not been 
universally solved, but awareness of 
the problem and the difficulties at 
stake is increasingly evident. It is 
essential that general practitioners in 
hospital should be aware of their 
technical limitations and that suffi- 
cient time should be allowed them for 
the proper fulfilment of their hospital 
duties. Undoubtedly the demands 
on the general practitioner have 
greatly increased since the appointed 
day and tend to interfere seriously 
with the time left to him for hospital 
work. 


Financial Control 


The financing of the National 
Health Service merits careful con- 
sideration. The magnitude of the 
problem is obvious from the fact 
that the estimated revenue expendi- 
ture of hospitals under the Regional 
Hospital Boards for 1950-51 is over 
£220,000,000. The broad basis of 
financial control is laid down by 
regulations made in 1948. According 
to the Act these regulations are 
drawn. up in consultation and agree- 
ment with the Treasury. They. con- 
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tain the statutory procedure in con-- 
nection with approval of expenditure ;. 


the appointment of a _ Finance 
Committee ; advances, payments and 
receipts; the form of hospital 
accounts; and the form of annual 
summary of accounts. The procedure 
established for the approval of expen- 
diture falls into three parts—(1) 
approval of estimates made some 
months before the beginning of the 
financial year; (2) revision of the 
estimates in the light of actual 
experience during the first six months 
of the financial year ; (3) final approval 
of expenditure after the statutory 
audit. These regulations involved a 
detailed time-table which in practice 
was soon found to be impracticable 


and has since been revised. The time- - 


table is arranged to fit in with 
Exchequer budgetary practice. It 
requires each Hospital Management 
Committee to submit to the Regional 
Hospital Board an estimate of expen- 
diture and income relating to each 
unit for which it is responsible. The 
Regional Hospital Board is required 
to examine the estimates and submit 
them with observations to the 
Ministry, together with an estimate 
of the Board’s direct expenditure. 
The direct expenditure of a Regional 
Hospital Board includes all capital 
expenditure in the Region, as only 
Boards are empowered to carry out 
capital works. The Minister sanc- 
tions the Board’s estimates with or 
without modification and notifies the 
amounts approved for the central 
administrative expenses of the Board, 
the Board’s expenditure on other than 


central administration and the gross . 


and net expenditure of each Hospital 
Management Committee under pre- 
scribed headings. 

Revised estimates of each Hospital 


Management Committee come to the : 
Regional Hospital Board after six - 
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-months of the financial year has 


elapsed. Even if each estimate does 
not exceed in total the amount of the 
original estimate the Board has no 
power to set off the overspending on 
one head against savings on others 
but must apply to the Minister for 
‘permission to do so. If the Hospital 
Management Committee estimate is 
expected to exceed the approved 
total, the revised estimate must be 
submitted to the Minister. Final 
approval of the actual expenditure is 
not given until the annual accounts 
and auditor’s report have been re- 
ceived by the Minister. The costing 
of hospital expenditure has exercised 
the minds of financial officers at all 
levels. In pursuance of the general 
framework mentioned in the 1948 
regulations, the Ministry has in- 
timated that it is desired to introduce 
a uniform system of hospital costing, 
with the primary object of providing 
reliable data for the purpose of 
estimates or financial control general- 
ly. In the initial stage a relatively 
simple subjective analysis of expen- 
diture is recommended, but no doubt 
a more advanced costing technique 
‘will be developed in the future. 
There can be little doubt that the 
machinery of financial control of the 
expenditure by Regional Hospital 
Boards and Hospital Management 
Committees has been the cause of a 
feeling of frustration in many members 
of both bodies. The machinery was 
new to many who had no previous 
experience of central or local govern- 
ment finance, and the majority of 
those previously connected with 
voluntary hospitals had no such 
experience. They accepted without 
hesitation that finance must be the 
major controlling factor in policy but 
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could not understand why unexpended 
balances, both capital and mainten- 
ance, could not be carried forward. 
These unexpended balances, mainly 
on capital account, were very con- 
siderable in the early days of the 
service, because shortage of materials 
was the effectual bar to capital works 
in many instances. There arose a 
feeling that, though the Boards had 
in large measure the promised free- 
dom to plan, there was little freedom 
to execute because of the detailed 
financial control centrally. In addi- 
tion to the undercurrent of frustra- 
tion, there undoubtedly arose an 
element of extravagance in under- 
taking minor capital works which 
were within the capital budget, 
because the major capital projects 
were delayed by shortage and inability 
to get central approval. Some of 
these minor capital works were 
undertaken more from expedience 
than from priority. 

The major part of the revenue 
expenditure, other than capital expen- 
diture, of Regional Hospital Boards 
and Hospital Management Commit- 
tees is on salaries and wages of 
medical, nursing and other hospital 
staff. These salary and wage scales 
are settled nationally and are outside 
the control of the Boards and 
Management Committees. The 
establishment of lay, nursing and 
junior medical staff of the Manage- 
ment Committees is in practice out- 
side the control of the Boards, so in 
effect the Boards have partial finan- 
cial control only of a minority portion 
of the Management Committees’ 
expenditure. The effective control 
lies almost entirely in central govern- 
ment hands. This has tended to 


reduce the keenness of the Regional 
Boards to practise economy in expen- 
diture, as so little control lies within 
their power. 
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Initial Tasks 


It is of interest to look back on the 
two and a half years since the 
appointed day and to see what has 
been done—what has been done well 
and what has been done ill—to 
consider what remains to be done and 
to examine any difficulties there may 
be in the existing administrative 
machinery. When the members of 
Regional Hospital Boards were 
appointed by an Order in Council in 
July 1947 they found themselves 
with no offices, no officers and no 
administrative machinery. It was 
not until October 1947 that a nucleus 
of officers were able to take up their 
appointments. In the meantime the 
members of the Boards gave up much 
of their time to consideration of the 
problems with which they were 
confronted. It must be emphasised 
that the chairmen and members of 
the Boards are not in receipt of any 
remuneration, that the great majority 
are extremely busy business, profes- 
sional or working men and women, 
and that many live at a considerable 
distance from the headquarters of the 
Boards. In these circumstances it 
was not reasonable to expect that 
Board members could give more than 
a part of their time to Board affairs 
and that must be at considerable 
personal expense and inconvenience. 
The senior officers whom Boards 
could appoint, and their salary scales, 
were laid down in Ministry circulars. 
The senior officer, called the Senior 
Administrative Medical Officer, is, 
as the name implies, a medical man. 
Some of the larger Regions were 
permitted to appoint a Deputy 
Administrative Medical Officer, as 
well as two or more assistants. A 
Secretary and a Treasurer were 
appointed to all Regions, with assis- 
tants and secretarial staff. Later an 
Architect and a Legal Adviser, both 
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either whole- 
appointed. As is the way with all 


National or Regional Boards, the- 


staffs have grown in number and 
today no Regional Hospital Board 


has less than fifty on its staff and. 


some have more than a hundred. 


Some criticism, mostly uninformed,. 


has been levelled at the size of the 


staffs of the Hospital Boards, but it is- 


difficult to see how they can be 
reduced unless the volume of work 
expected of them is drastically cur- 
tailed. 


The first task which the Hospital. 


Boards set themselves was to group 
the hospitals under their control and 
to appoint Hospital Management 
Committees. This involved much 
consultation, some of it statutory and 


some essential for future smooth. 


co-operation. It must be remembered 
that the relationship between Regional 
Hospital Boards and Hospital 
Management Committees is not that 


of master and servant, but rather: 
that of partners. Although there is. 
some degree of control vested in the: 


Hospital Boards over the Management 
Committees, the hospital 
would inevitably have failed if a 


system of direction had replaced a. 


spirit of co-operation. On the whole 
the establishment of Hospital Man- 
agement Committees was effected 
with surprisingly little friction and,, 
although many of them were in full 
operation for only a few weeks. 
before the appointed day, the take-- 
over of administrative control was. 
smooth and effective. At the same 
time as the Management Committees. 
were being established the Boards had 
to assess the resources at their: 
disposal—resources in buildings and 
beds, and resources in specialist 
medical men. This involved a. 
detailed survey of the whole area. 
fer which each individual Board! 


or part-time, were- 


service: 
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was responsible. Much of the factual 
information was available in the 
Surveys of Hospital Services in the 
Civil Defence Regions undertaken 
jointly by the Ministry of Health 
and the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
Trust before the appointed day. The 
methods by which the existing infor- 
mation was correlated with fresh 
information varied from Region to 
Region. Most Regions appointed 
Surveyors, who were experienced and 
often retired specialist medical men. 
Two salient facts were revealed by 
the surveys—lack of hospital accom- 
modation, both in quality and quan- 
tity, and lack of medical and parti- 
cularly of nursing staff. In most 
Regions a Medical Advisory 
Committee was appointed. The con- 
stitution varied in different Regions 
from the medical members of the 
Board to a Committee consisting of 
medical men actively engaged in 
specialist medical practice in the 
Region. This Committee submitted 
to the Board suggestions for the 
development of the various specialties. 
From these sources a report was 
available for the members of the 
Board to consider, from which they 
could make a plan for the whole 
hospital services of the Region. 

As the hope of major new building 
was remote, the plan for improving 
the quality of hospital accommodation 
was largely confined to minor struc- 
tural alterations and some additions to 
amenities. Any increase in the quan- 
tity of available beds was planned 
more by the rearrangement of existing 
services and the staffing of beds 
closed through lack of staff than by 
new building. Perhaps the most 
striking finding of the surveys was 
the poverty of accommodation for 
nursing and domestic staff. Such new 
building as was possible in the first 
years of the service was almost 


exclusively for housing nurses and 
domestic staff. Improvement of the 
technical service has resulted from 
the appointment of a number of 
specialists, mostly for outlying hospi- 
tals where specialist advice was found 
to be inadequate. 


Some Unsolved Problems 

What has been done and what 
remains to be done can perhaps best 
be summarised under the four head- 
ings of the functions of Regional 
Hospital Boards mentioned earlier. 
The first, to review the existing 
resources and to organise them to the 
best advantage, has been done with 
considerable advantage to the service 
as a whole. The second, to assess 
the need for and the best placement of 
new resources, improvements and 
extensions has also emerged in each 
Region’s blue-print for its area. The 
plan exists, but not the ability to 
carry out the plan except in minor 
details. The third, to administer the 
service through a system of Hospital 
Management Committees, was in 
operation by the appointed day. 
The fourth, to secure that proper and 
sufficient hospital and specialist ser- 
vices are available to all persons in 
the area, is far from fulfilment, nor 
can it be fulfilled until the need for 
new resources is filled. The demand 
for hospital services, both in-patient 
and out-patient, by medical practi- 
tioners and the public has risen 
since the appointed day and continues. 
to rise. Much of this demand is 
justifiable, but exactly to what extent 
it is justifiable exercises the mind of 
all those concerned with hospital 
administration. In many areas the 
waiting lists for in-patient accom- 
modation and out-patient consulta- 
tion have risen so steeply that the 
period of waiting is rapidly becoming 
impossibly long, Is this problem to 
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be solved by greatly increasing hospital 
accommodation or by increasing diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities for the 
general practitioner outside the hos- 
pital? It must be regarded as a 
sombre fact that each advance in 
diagnostic and therapeutic medicine 
brings with it a train of administrative 
problems in increasing demands for 
more beds, more staff, more ancillary 
services and longer stay in hospital. 

It could not be expected that so 
vast an upheaval in the health services 
as was brought about by the National 
Health Service Act should not have 
caused some awkward and difficult 
problems in the hospital service. 
That the difficulties have been so few 
is a tribute to those responsible for 
the Act. This is not the place for 
detailed criticism, but it might be 
useful to mention a few matters of 
general policy. 

The question uppermost in the 
minds of all those responsible for the 
administration of the hospital service 
in the periphery, is the relationship 
between the periphery and the centre. 
According to the Act, the Regional 
Boards and teaching hospitals have 
certain delegated powers but the 
Minister remains responsible for the 
establishment of a comprehensive 
health service. To what extent does the 
Minister, through his Ministry, curtail 
the freedom of the peripheral bodies 
through his overriding powers? Is 
central control increasing or decreas- 
ing? ‘The answers to these questions 
are of vital importance for the future 
health of the Service. In some meas- 
ure the answers have already been 
given. It has been shown that financ- 
ial control by the Ministry is strict, 
onerous and to some extent unsatis- 
factory. Further, it is increasing in 
extent, perhaps, but not necessarily, 
because of the increasing financial 
stringency. Central control is extend- 
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ing beyond finance. As an example, 
the Minister has lately reviewed the 
establishment of the administrative 
staff of Regional Hospital Boards and 
Hospital Management Committees in 
every area of the country by personal 
visits and interviews by Ministry 
officials. For some years certain 
members of Regional Hospital Boards 
have been agitating unsuccessfully 
for powers to control the establish- 
ment of Hospital Management Com- 
mittee staffs, because it was their 
opinion that in some instances these 
were likely to become unnecessarily 
large. This forecast was, in the 
event, a true one, but the Minister 
has taken the matter in hand instead 
of allowing the Boards to deal with 
the situation. It has already been 
mentioned that the staffs of Boards 
and Management Committees are 
large, but so great is the volume of 
regulations and circulars from the 
Minister that a large staff is essential 
to cope with the detailed instructions 
and suggestions. 

Two further examples of central 
government infiltration into the peri- 
phery will suffice. First, a central 
supply organisation for certain 
hospital and medical goods has been 
setup. The wisdom of bulk purchase 
on a national scale, with the in- 
evitable establishment of an ever- 
growing central administrative 
machine in its train, is thought by 
many to be a doubtful economy, 
leading to unnecessary centralisation 
and standardisation. Secondly, the 
Minister’s representatives are now 
entitled to attend all meetings of 
Regional Boards and Management 
Committees. The necessity for this 
step is not clear to many people, as 
most adequate liaison facilities al- 
ready existed between Boards and the 
Ministry at every level. These 
examples may serve to indicate that 
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central control by the Minister is 
increasing at the expense of local 
initiative and freedom. 

The position of the teaching hos- 
pitals as isolated units in the service 
seems to many to be anomalous. If 
the teaching hospitals were exclusively 
concerned with the training of doctors 
there would be an excellent case for 
their remaining outside the Regional 
service, but they have another 
extremely important function, especi- 
ally outside London, of providing 
the core of specialist medical services 
at the highest level for the Regions of 
which they form the centres. Any 
plan for the hospital services of a 
Region must include the services to 
be given by the teaching hospital. 
Further, units of a very specialised 
nature, with university affiliations, 
are increasingly being established in 
Regional hospitals outside the teaching 
hospital groups. It would undoubt- 
edly be administratively easier if all 
the hospitals in a Region were in the 
planning ambit of one Board and it is 
difficult to see any disadvantage from 
the more important service angle. 

Effective co-operation between the 
Boards and the Local Health Authori- 
ties is not everywhere as close as it 
should be. There is undoubtedly 
resentment on the part of some of the 
Local Health Authorities at the remov- 
al from them of the hospitals which 
they had established under the Local 
Government Act, 1929. Many of 
these hospitals were excellent and the 
Local Health Authorities were proud 
of them. Much important medical 
work, mainly preventive, is the duty 
of the Local Health Authorities under 
Part III of the National Health 
Service Act. It would be to the 
benefit both of the Hospital Boards 


and the Local Health Authorities if 
the liaison between them were closer 
than it is now. 

It is open to doubt whether the 
present system of central government 
finance is wholly suited to so personal 
and rapidly changing a service as that 
of hospitals. It is at once too rigid 
and too lax. It has been already 
pointed out that its very rigidity 
has led to some measure of extrava- 
gance while it has stultified needful 
development. What changes can be 
made to give more peripheral freedom 
with essential and rigid overall 
economy is for the financial experts 
to explore. 

Lastly, the burden upon those 
members of Boards who give their 
services freely and take their duties 
seriously—and this is the great 
majority—is very heavy. The multi- 
plicity of committees, the scale of 
the work to be done and the distances 
to travel make heavy inroads on the 
members’ time. It would be a sad 
day if members of Hospital Boards 
and Management Committees were 
at some future date to be paid for 
their services. Their independence 
and such freedom of decision as they 
enjoy would at once be gone. But it 
must be appreciated that it may 
become more and more difficult to 
fill vacancies on the Boards and Com- 
mittees with men and women of 
sufficient calibre as to be worthy of 
membership. This will not be due 
to any unwillingness to serve but 
to an incapacity to spare the time 
from their gainful occupations. If 
such a position should arise, more 
and more power will pass into the 
hands of the permanent officials and 
an oligarchy will replace a democratic 
regime. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Nationalisation in Practice 
Sir, 


Mr. Thornton in his review on page 208 
et seq in the Autumn issue of PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION expresses opinions on the 
problem of independence in the manage- 
ment of State owned industries. He 
quotes Sir Geoffrey Heyworth’s “‘ simple ” 
remark that the “ main duty of the whole 
time Board of Unilever as a holding 
Company was to know 600 men with 
sufficient personal intimacy to ensure 
that the right 200 got to the top ”’. 


Political personalities in the nature of 
party conflict come and go, and it is 
obvious that Ministers with technical 
knowledge of the management of the in- 
dustries must be rare. Those who manage 
the industry must perforce give some of 
their time to the “education” of the 
politicians. In fact, to an extent private 
industrialists find time well spent in 
letting the member for the Division and the 
members of their Local Authority know 
quite a bit about their industry, and the 
present fashion of bringing workers on 
works councils and the like is, to an extent, 
with the same object, namely, of removing 
the perils of a particular kind of ignorance 


and irresponsibility in persons who have 
political power. 

But back to the main point: ‘“ Good 
men in right places”? may be a classic 
principle, but the good men don’t just 
drop in the right places. The matter must 
not be over-simplified in an effort to 
correct exaggeration. The problem at 
which Mr. Longhurst directed his 
(impractical) suggestions is not so much 
to see that the right 200 get to the top but 
to see that the wrong 200 do not. 


As the industries are not comparable, 
the problem is not the same. In a privately 
owned industry those directing and 
managing must react correctly to external 
governmental imposts and_ restraints, 
which have, incidentally, not been up 
to the present generally so detailed as in 
the case of, e.g., transport or gas or 
electricity. In a nationalised under- 
taking the members of the Board must now 
regard the “‘ Minister”? as the ultimate 
source of power and responsibility in all 
they do. To compare public with private 
industry in this regard appears to be 
unprofitable. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES S. PERKINS. 





GWILYM GIBBON RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Nuffield College propose to elect a 
Gwilym Gibbon Research Fellow for one 
year in the first instance with the possibility 
of a further year. The Fellow will be 
required to devote his time to research into 
a problem of government. Preference will 
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be given to candidates with experience in 
the public service. Applications should 
reach the Warden by May 2lst. 
Application forms and further particulars 
can be obtained from the Warden, 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 
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Parliamentary Questions on ihe 
Nationalised Industries 
By A. H. HANSON 


Mr. Hanson, Lecturer in Public Administration, Leeds University, 
analyses recent experience of an important aspect of the 
accountability of the Boards of the Nationalised Industries. 


INCE the advent of the Labour 

Government, the whole question 
of the degree of ministerial responsi- 
bility to Parliament for the affairs of 
public corporations has entered a new 
phase. 

Before the war, under Conservative 
Governments, the emphasis tended to 
be on the independence of the 
corporation. Ministerial powers of 
control over such bodies as the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and the 
London Passenger Transport Board 
were carefully limited by Statute. In 
the case of London Transport the 
device of “‘ appointing trustees ” de- 
prived the Minister even of the right 
to appoint and dismiss the members of 
the Board. The conception that the 
public corporation, with its “ busi- 
ness ” functions, should enjoy wide 
immunities not granted to ordinary 
government departments, carried 
great weight. It was being asked to 
survey and cultivate a field where 
the problems were comparatively 
strange. It was required to experi- 
ment boldly, unrestricted by the 
“red tape” alleged to hamper the 
activities of Civil Servants. Its 
members often had a private enter- 
prise background, which predisposed 
them to equate public controi with 
political interference. They felt that 
nationalisation, an extraordinary ex- 
pedient necessary to secure the fullest 
efficiency in certain limited sections 
of economic life, would yield its 
desired fruits only if the business man 
was given a free hand “ to further the 


public interest in all respects ”. 
Politicians, in the famous phrase of 
Mr. Frank Pick, were “ inquisitive 
and irresponsible guardians of the 
public interests ”, and therefore their 
power for harm should be confined 
within the narrowest possible com- 
pass. 


Opposition to this “ insulation ” 
of the public corporation came partly 
from certain back-benchers, who 
found their inquisitiveness baulked 
by the Table, but mainly from sec- 
tions of the organised working-class 
movement, wedded to the idea that 
nationalisation meant governmental 
and municipal control of industry, 
with a fairly powerful injection of 
syndicalism. Even from this quarter, 
however, dissent was by no means 
wholehearted: for, under Mr. 
Morrison’s influence, the Labour 
Party and the main body of the Trade 
Union movement had been brought to 
accept, by 1935, not merely the 
superiority of the public corporation 
as a form of nationalisation, but the 
principle of appointing its members 
solely for their ability and experience, 
and of giving them exemption from 
parliamentary and ministerial in- 
quisition into their “ day-to-day ” 
administrative behaviour. 


But, although Conservative and 
Labour ideas about the machinery— 
as opposed to the extent—of public 
control had become so similar that 
it was possible for an overwhelmingly 
Conservative Government to pass, 
with few important changes, a London 
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Passenger Transport Bill originally 
introduced by a Labour Government, 
there remained a real difference of 
emphasis on the question of the 
Board’s relationship with the Minister 
and with Parliament. Labour, com- 
mitted to a planned economy, neces- 
sarily favoured something more than 
occasional ministerial intervention on 
specified aspects of policy. If the 
industries scheduled for nationalisa- 
tion were to become functioning parts 
of a planned economic machine, it was 
clearly necessary that the Government 
should possess wide and continuous 
powers of control over them. From 
the nature of the British Constitution, 
this meant increased opportunities 
for parliamentary “interference”, 
and inevitably the problem of where 
to draw the line between Boards’ 
responsibilities and those of the 
Minister and the House of Commons 
would become more acute. It in- 
volved, in fact, the need for a new 
examination of “the persistent pro- 
blem in the design of governmental 
structure . . . the determination of the 
relationship between the agencies of 
administration and the organs of 
popular control ”.? 

The Labour Government, in its 
nationalisation policy, gave expression 
to the general views on this problem 
advanced by the T.U.C. in its 
Interim Report on Post-War Re- 
construction (1944). Each of the 
Nationalisation Acts has authorised 
the Minister to give the Board 
“* directions of a general character... 
in relation to matters which appear to 
him to affect the national interest ”’, 
in addition to specified powers of 
control over such matters as new 
capital-issues, long-term development 
projects, welfare, training and educa- 
tion. These broad responsibilities, 
however, are mot regarded as 
justifying Ministerial intervention in 
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the details of the Board’s work. 
While the Board should be subject to 
Ministerial guidance in framing its 
general policies, it must enjoy 
complete independence in respect of 
its “‘ day-to-day ” operations. Thus 
the Labour Party has attempted to 
reconcile political control with admini- 
strative autonomy. On the whole, as 
Conservative speakers during the 
debates on the Coal Nationalisation 
Bill pointed out, the emphasis, which 
in Mr. Morrison’s Socialisation 
and Transport (1934)? was on the 
latter, is now on the former. Mr. 
Eden said : “ I have a slight suspicion 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shinwell) is trying to make the best of 
both worlds, that he is trying to tell 
those behind him that he could use 
wide powers to introduce Socialist 
control of industry, while he can 
reply to critics over here that the 
Board is an entirely independent 
enterprise, only subject to general 
direction’. Mr. Reid, another Con- 
servative speaker, abandoning the 
cautious formulation of his leader, 
flatly asserted that the Bill “‘ made it 
possible for the Minister to be the 
complete dictator of the mining 
industry ”’.® 

These critics were simply 
indicating, in their politicians’ way, 
that the distinction between the 
** general ” and the “ day-to-day ” is 
difficult to apply in practice, and 
involves the creation of a dangerous 
and confusing no-man’s-land. As 
any administrator knows, the process 
of policy-formation takes place at a 
number of different levels. One is 
confronted with a series of decisions 
of ever-decreasing generality as one 
moves downward through the admini- 
strative hierarchy, and it soon becomes 
almost impossible to say where the 
“‘ general” ends and the “ day-to- 
day” begins. General principles of 
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policy, moreover, are not always 
specifically formulated at the highest 
level, but may quite often arise from a 
host of small decisions of the day-to- 
day order, which collectively consti- 
tute something of genuine public 
importance. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the attempt to apply 
Labour’s conception of the correct 
relationship between Minister, Parlia- 
ment and Board has produced anoma- 
lies and controversies. 

So far, dispute has been focused 
on the point where the distinction 
between general and particular 
impinges most closely upon Parlia- 
ment’s own day-to-day work: 
Question Time in the Commons. 
Since 1946, the question of Questions, 
which periodically occupied Parlia- 
ment’s attention in pre-war days, 
has broken out anew. Members have 
felt the refusal of Ministers to 
answer Questions of day-to-day 
interest all the more frustrating 
because the war-time regime, which 
gave the government powers of 
control over everything and every- 
body, had virtually removed all 
former limitations on ministerial 
responsibility. During the war, of 
course, Members were reluctant to 
bother Ministers with what then 


seemed small points, but when 
hostilities ceased “the type of 
Question . . . concerned itself more 


and more with the details of (indus- 
trial) management ”’, until this free- 
dom was sharply curtailed by 
nationalisation, greatly to the 
Government’s relief.* 


The Limits of Responsibility 

On October 8th, 1946, some three 
months before the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act became operative, 
Mr. Shinwell began publicly to define 
the limits of his responsibility when, 
in answer to Mr. Crossthwaite-Eyre, 
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he refused to disclose the salaries of 
members of Divisional Coal Boards, 
on the grounds that “‘ under the Coal 
Nationalisation Act the National Coal 
Board is given full freedom .. . to 
settle its own organisation and the 
terms on which it engages staff, in the 
same way as other statutory and 
commercial undertakings ”. He had 
“* no official responsibility or informa- 
tion in the matter ”’.® 

During subsequent months, he 
denied responsibility for the follow- 
ing: (a) the ages of members of the 
Divisional Coal Boards; (6) the 
allocation of the global sum of 
£10,000 assigned to the members 
of the National Coal Board for their 
expenses ; (c) the amount and cost of 
transport in London provided for 
Coal Board members ; (d) the num- 
ber of staff employed by the N.C.B. ; 
(e) the qualifications and experience 
of the members of the Divisional 
Coal Boards ; (f) the number of non- 
industrial staff employed by the 
Board ; (g) the purchase of Himley 
Hall by the Midiand Divisional Coal 
Board ; (h) the employment of private 
firms for underground surveying and 
their charges ; (7) the total cost of 
Vesting Day celebrations; (j) the 
number of workers employed in 
adapting Sherwood Lodge as the 
East Midlands Divisional Coal 
Board’s headquarters ; (k) the material 
and cost of N.C.B. flags; (/) mer- 
chants’ contracts; (m) damage by 
subsidence in West Bridgeford ; (7) 
the use of former private property 
by the N.C.B. in Edinburgh ; (0) 
the allocation of contracts of service 
by the N.C.B.; (p) a Coal Board 
poster alleged to contain “ provoca- 
tive and crude political propaganda ” ; 
(g) the number of staff in the South- 
West Division, and the number of 
Powell-Duffryn employees who had 
received employment from _ the 
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Board ; (r) the making of ex-gratia 
payments to Durham miners by the 
N.C.B. “in connection with the 
recent strikes ” ; (s) the purchase of 
houses by the Board (Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter : “ the expenditure of large 
sums of money on the purchase of 
large and luxurious houses for senior 
officials.””) ; (¢) the removal of colliery 
office furniture for the benefit of the 
Divisional Boards.’ 

All these matters appear to fall 
well within the scope of day-to-day 
administration ; yet it is evident that 
many of them are quite capable of 
giving rise to questions of general 
principle on which the Minister 
might conceivably contemplate issu- 
ing directions. If, for instance, the 
Coal Board was employing a non- 
industrial staff grossly in excess of 
all reasonable requirements, it would 
be difficult for a Minister of Fuel and 
Power to disclaim responsibility. If 
the Board decided to cease employ- 
ing private firms for underground 
survey work, if it failed to discharge 
its responsibilities with regard to 
mining subsidence, or if it used its 
publicity department to disseminate 
political propaganda, important issues 
of principle would be raised. On 
6th March, 1947, Mr. Shinwell him- 
self admitted that it was possible for 
a day-to-day question thus to reach 
the ministerial desk. In reply to a 
question about cottages owned by 
the Coal Board, the Minister used 
the familiar “I am informed .. .” 
formula. Pressed by Mr. Hudson, in 
a supplementary, to say “ as a matter 
of policy whether he proposed to 
continue the system under which a 
man retains a cottage so long as he 
is employed, and loses it when he 
is no longer employed,” he replied : 
“That is a matter within the juris- 
diction of the National Coal Board— 
but if as a result of the activities of 
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the National Coal Board some acute 
controversial issue arises affecting the 
public interest, I may have to 
intervene.”’® 

In most of the above instances 
Mr. Shinwell not only rejected 
responsibility but refused informa- 
tion. Such refusal has been justified 
by an extension of the principle of 
non-interference in day-to-day ad- 
ministration. If the Minister gives 
information, it is argued, he must 
take steps to guarantee its reliability. 
This may involve making inquiries, 
and the Board, knowing that such 
inquiries are likely, will tend to place 
too high a value on meticulous 
administrative consistency and to 
keep an excessive number of records. 
The Minister, moreover, may be 
pressed, by supplementaries, to 
express an opinion on the information 
disclosed, and thereby tempted to 
intervene more directly in matters 
of detail. This extension of the 
principle, however, goes considerably 
beyond anything that even Mr. 
Morrison was prepared to advocate 
at the time when he wrote Socialisa- 
tion and Transport, in which he 
stated that the Minister should 
normally answer on behalf of the 
Board, even though accepting no 
responsibility for the content of the 
reply® : and in practice it has proved 
somewhat of a boomerang. Rumours 
circulated about the extravagance, 
inefficiency and nepotism of the 
Coal Board’s administration, and won 
belief because no one gave an authori- 
tative version of the facts. The 
Board itself— perhaps from too 
narrow an interpretation of its obliga- 
tion to avoid political controversy— 
did not attempt to refute the allega- 
tions, while, in the Commons, the 
Minister maintained silence. Hence 
Question Time, which might have 
provided an opportunity to scotch 
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rumours, often became the means of 
giving them wider currency. An 
Opposition Member, hostile to 
nationalisation and anxious to dis- 
credit the Board, had only to ask a 
question containing some unpleasant 
imputation, and the Minister’s re- 
fusal, not merely to accept responsi- 
bility, but even to provide information, 
could be ascribed to his determina- 
tion to hide something discreditable. 
It was a situation that could not 
last. 

After suffering in silence for some 
five months, Mr. Shinwell decided 
that rumour-killing came within the 
scope of his responsibility. In reply 
to a Question about the number of 
staff employed at the London Head- 
quarters of the National Coal Board, 
he first stated that this was a matter 
for the Board, but then continued : 
“In view, however, of the recent 
statement in the Press that the Head- 
quarters staff of the Board had reached 
the alarming total of 11,000, the 
Board have asked me to let the House 
know the truth”. Having stated the 
facts, however, he chose to emphasise, 
in reply to a supplementary, that 
information about the Coal Board 
staff would not, in future, be auto- 
matically available. Whether a Ques- 
tion was answered or not, he said, 
depended on its “ merits ”.1° 


The Problem of Consistency 

This lifting of a corner. of the 
“iron curtain” with which the 
nationalised coal industry had been 
surrounded gave small satisfaction to 
Mr. Shinwell’s critics, and Sir John 
Mellor, in an Adjournment Debate of 
21st October, 1947, alleged that the 
Minister “ had elected to pick and 
choose the Questions which he would 
answer, apparently according to his 
taste and fancy”. “After a very 
careful examination of those Questions 
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which he answered and those he 
refused to answer”, continued Sir 
John, “I have been unable to 
discover any underlying distinction at 
ali”.11. In his demand for fuller 
information, he received support from 
Mr. Emrys Hughes, who is as far to 
the Left as Sir John is to the Right. 
It is noteworthy, incidentally, that on 
several occasions during the last 
Parliament extreme Left and extreme 
Right came together in demanding 
greater opportunities for parliamen- 
tary supervision of the nationalised 
industries. 

It is possible that Sir John Mellor 
might have found greater consistency 
in Mr. Shinwell’s practices if he had 
investigated them more thoroughly. 
The whole issue was complicated by 
the fact that, in addition to his power 
of giving general directions, the 
Minister had certain specific powers 
(a) under the Coal Industry Nation- 
alisation Act ; (b) under the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power Act, 19453; (c) 
under the acts relating to health and 
safety in the mines; (d) under the 
Defence Regulations. The authority 
given to him by these measures partly 
explains his readiness to answer 
certain Questions which appeared to 
relate to matters of day-to-day 
administration. It explains, for 
instance, why Mr. Shinwell and his 
successors at the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power have always been prepared 
to answer Questions about pit ponies 
(Coal Mines Act, 1911), about 
underground gasification (Ministry 
of Fuel and Power Act, 1945), about 
exports, stocks, and the disposal of 
‘“‘ washery slurry” (Defence Regula- 
tions). But in between the Questions 
answered because the Minister had a 
general or a specific responsibility 
and those which he refused to answer 
because they were “ matters for the 
Board” lay an undefined territory 
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covered by the “ I am informed...” 
formula, and it was there that Sir 
John Mellor’s accusations had most 
force. “I am informed by the 
National Coal Board ...” preceded 
Mr. Shinwell’s factual answers to 
Questions about (1) screening; (2) 
““ tied ” cottages ; (3) alleged attempts 
by the Board to prevent its managerial 
employees from taking part in public 
work; (4) pay arrangements for 
night-shift workers ; (5) the lighting 
of colliery sidings ; (6) the number of 
miners transferred to the North 
Staffordshire area ; (7) the reemploy- 
ment of miners receiving compensa- 
tion payments ; (8) the object of the 
magazine “‘ Coal ” and its anticipated 
size of circulation; (9) the extent to 
which the grouping of collieries had 
effected economies of personnel ; 
(10) the recruitment by the National 
Coal Board of engineering graduates ; 
(11) the maintenance of local holiday 
customs; (12) the refusal of the 
National Coal Board in Notts. to 
allow “ private enterprise” to pick 
coal from dirt tips ; (13) the number 
of vacancies for coal face workers in 
South Wales ; and (14) the progress 
achieved in the reemployment of 
partially disabled miners.!” 

This is a curious and miscellaneous 
collection. If, as has been suggested 
to me by one who has been intim- 
ately concerned with the preparation 
of parliamentary answers, they all 
involve issues of principle, it is 
difficult to understand why the 
responsibility-disclaming “I am 
informed ...” formula was employed 
at all, and it would appear that the 
interpretation of “ principle” has 
subsequently become more restrictive. 
If they do not involve issues of 
principle, it is equally difficult to see 
why they were selected for answer. 
The true situation, I believe, was 
that at this time both the Table and 
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the Minister were feeling their way 
towards a definition of the limits of 
responsibility. The Table would let 
through a “ doubtful” Question, and 
the Minister, equally in doubt, would 
answer in as non-committal a manner 
as he could devise. The borderland 
between the general and particular, 
in fact, was in the process of being 
delimited. It was all rather difficult, 
and Hansard provides occasional 
evidence of a state of chronic indeci- 
sion. Miners’ coal allowances, for 
instance, were subject to Defence 
Regulations and embodied in wages 
agreements. The Minister could 
alter the terms of the Regulations, if 
he so wished, but did not regard him- 
self as competent to interfere with 
wages by general direction. His 
dilemma is reflected by the fact that he 
gave straightforward answers to two 
Questions on this subject, countered a 
third with “‘I am informed... ”, 
and finally proclaimed that the matter 
was one for the National Coal Board, 
while expressing his “personal 
opinion” that the allocations should 
be maintained during the fuel shortage. 
On being asked whether it was not a 
subject on which he was competent to 
issue general directions, he replied, 
“It is in the national interest to see 
that the miners get a fair and square 
deal ”.** 

It has been suggested that the main 
distinction in the Minister’s mind 
was that between “helpful” and 
* unhelpful ” Questions, and that his 
aim was to protect the newly-nation- 
alised industry, beginning its public 
life in the most difficult of circum- 
stances, from attack by the sworn 
enemies of nationalisation, many of 
whom, in the committee stage of the 
Coal Bill, had fought hard to deprive 
the Minister of powers which they 
were now urging him to use. This 
may be so, but it pre-supposes that 
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the decision what to answer and how 
to answer it was in fact, as well as in 
theory, the Minister’s own. What is 
more likely is that the Senior Civil 
Servants who briefed the Minister 
were attempting, by a process of trial 
and error, to find a workable practical 
application of the Morrisonian dis- 
tinction between the “ general ” and 
the “ day-to-day”. The Economist 
expressed the hope, at the time, that 
the problem of ministerial responsibi- 
lity would be solved by “ the typically 
British system of precedent” ;14 in 
the Civil Service the view seems to 
have prevailed that the relationship 
between Minister, Parliament and 
Board was a “ developing ” one which 
would eventually stabilise itself in a 
manner fairly satisfactory to everyone 
but constitutional logicians. 

As a result, however, of the apparent 
arbitrariness in the selection of 
Questions for answer, it became easy 
for the Opposition to accuse the 
Minister of using the National Coal 
Board as a screen for himself, and 
himself as a screen for the National 
Coal Board. If the tactic employed 
had been successful in protecting the 
Board from carping, ill-informed 
criticism during its formative period, 
the Minister might weil have treated 
such accusations with contempt. But, 
as we have seen, it by no means 
achieved this object. Its effect was 
all too often to deprive the Board of 
the protection of its principal parlia- 
mentary champion. 

Mr. Gaitskell, on taking over the 
Ministry, was asked by Sir John 
Mellor whether -he intended to 
continue his predecessor’s policy 


with regard to Questions. His inter- 
locutor emphasised the distinction 
between a request for information and 
a demand that the Minister should 
interfere with the National Coal 
Board’s administration. “It is quite 
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right, perhaps ”’, said Sir John, “ that 
he should refrain from an undue 
amount of interference with the 
affairs of the Coal Board ... At 
the same time, that is no reason why 
he should not answer our Questions ”’. 
Mr. Gaitskell replied that power and 
responsibility must march together. 
Ifthe Minister tried to obtain informa- 
tion about day-to-day administration, 
“he would in fact be producing just 
that kind of bureaucratic paralysis 
which it is the intention of the Act to 
avoid”. He would not be able to 
stop at giving information ; he would 
have to anticipate supplementaries, 
and “from this he would be led 
inevitably to intervene and control ”. 
The Minister agreed, however, that 
it was not easy to decide what was a 
day-to-day matter and what was a 
matter involving policy, and stated 
that “it would be perfectly appro- 
priate for any Member to ask him, 
and expect a reply, why he has not 
made a direction on something which 
the Member thought he ought to 
have made a direction”.1° This had 
the appearance of a concession, but it 
still left the Minister the sole judge 
of which matters should be left to 
the exclusive discretion of the Board. 

In his replies, Mr. Gaitskell, 
besides using the “‘ Iam informed...” 
formula, often announced that “‘ he 
had asked the Board to communicate 
with the Hon. Member” ?® on a 
matter for which he himself disclaimed 
responsibility. He also used the 
parliamentary answer, on several 
occasions, to dispose of dangerous 
rumours. On being asked whether 
he was aware that between 3,000 and 
4,000 trainees in Scotland had dis- 
appeared after completion of their 
training, taking with them 3,000 
pairs of boots and 78,000 clothing 
coupons, issued to them by the 
National Coal Board, he replied : 
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“IT am informed by the National 
Coal Board that, contrary to reports 
which have appeared in the Press, of 
4,397 inexperienced adult recruits 
who completed training in Scotland 
in 1947 only 255 failed to report for 
work at the collieries. These men 
were issued with a safety helmet and a 
pair of safety boots each at the 
commencement of their training, but 
were not issued with clothing 
coupons”’.!7 There were also 
answers which, if one discounts the 
conciliatory manner typical of this 
Minister, may conceivably have been 
designed to leave the degree of 
responsibility rather vague. Did the 
Minister expect to encounter any 
difficulties in regard to selling 15 
million tons of coal abroad ?—‘‘I 
think we can leave that matter to the 
National Coal Board to settle”. 
Would the emphasis be on long-term 
rather than on short-term contracts ? 
—‘‘ There again we. must to some 
extent leave that to the National Coal 
Board ”.18 Would the Minister use 
his powers of planning development to 
give directions that no colliery should 
be closed unless all fit men under 55 
could be found work in industry ?— 
“* I think we can leave these matters to 
the National Coal Board and the 
National Union of Mineworkers to 
settle ””.19 


The Role of the “ Table ” 


Generally speaking, Question Time 
now had a deceptive appearance 
of comparative peace. Refusals to 
answer rarely appeared in the columns 
of Hansard, and to the casual 


reader it might seem that the 
Economist’s demand for “some 
method . . . of sifting questions, to 


ensure that those relevant to matters 
of public interest are put and 
answered ”?° had been fulfilled. 
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A method of sifting questions had 
indeed been devised. Those on 
day-to-day matters which the Minister 
did not consider it his duty to answer 
were simply being excluded by the 
Table from the Order Paper. This 
situation naturally increased the 
frustration felt by Members who 
were attempting, from whatever 
motive, to elicit information about 
the nationalised industries, and gave 
rise, at Question Time on 4th 
December, 1947, to a lengthy inter- 
change between a number of private 
Members, Mr. Morrison and the 
Speaker.?!_ Mr. Morrison, in reply to 
Mr. Granville Sharp, reiterated his 
opinion that it would be contrary 
to the principles of ministerial 
responsibility, and to “the clearly- 
expressed intention of Parliament in 
the governing legislation ” for Minis- 
ters “‘ to give, in replies in Parliament 
or in letters, information about day- 
to-day matters”. It was the Govern- 
ment’s view, he said, that Parliament 
** should from time to time review the 
work of the Boards, on the basis 
of the reports and accounts presented 
to Parliament”. This statement 
produced a large number of supple- 
mentaries, designed to discover not 
only what types of Question the 
Minister would answer, but also what 
types the Table would accept. The 
Speaker, in several interventions, 
admitted that he found the problem 
“rather difficult’’, announced that 
the Table would “ follow what had 
hitherto been the usual practice”, 
governed by the “ precedents of the 
last war ” (which left Members even 
more doubtful about what they could 
and could not ask), and finally made 
the following statement : 

“The Minister is always entitled 
on public grounds to refuse to give 
an answer. That is perfectly clear. 
If he refuses to give an answer, that 
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is the Minister’s responsibility, and 
it has nothing to do with me. There- 
for, I cannot authorise the Table to 
go behind the Minister and insert a 
Question a second time. The Hon. 
Member’s remedy is to put down a 
motion of censure on the Minister . . . 
for refusing to reply. That is outside 
my control.” 

It appeared, therefore, that once the 
Minister had refused a Question, 
there would be no further opportunity 
of getting it, or one similar to it, 
past the Table ; and that if a Member 
felt strongly about the Minister’s 
refusal to reply his only possible 
recourse was to the parliamentary 
equivalent of using a steam-hammer 
to crack a nut. 

There the matter rested until 
February, 1948, when there was a 
full-length debate on the subject of 
ministerial responsibility for national- 
ised industries.2*. Captain Crook- 
shank, opening, laid down three 
propositions regarding the admis- 
sibility of Questions, viz.: (1) that 
there was a distinction between day- 
to-day management, which was not 
Parliament’s concern, and day-to-day 
administration, which was ;7° (2) that 
Members must have an undoubted 
right to put on the Order Paper 
Questions relating to the nationalised 
industries ; (3) that it was for the 
Minister, and not for the Table, to 
decide whether the Questions should 
be answered or not. He accordingly 
asked the Speaker to show “ great 
generosity in the matter of 
admissibility of Questions,” and 
demanded that ‘“‘-factual, statistical, 
non-controversial, non-political in- 
formation which can be obtained by 
the Minister should be given to 
Members if they want it.” He was 
supported, with slightly varying 
emphasis, by Mr. Frank Bowles 
(Labour), Mr. Wilfred Roberts 
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(Liberal), Col. Ropner (Conserva- 
tive) and Sir John Anderson (Inde- 
pendent). Mr. Morrison occupied 
much of his reply with gentle 
fun at the expense of Sir John 
Anderson and Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
made no concessions to his critics, 
and suggested that the establishment 
of “economic and industrial de- 
mocracy ” was more important than 
any extension of the right to ask 
Parliamentary Questions. He even 
hinted that the two things might not 
be mutually compatible. “If,” he 
said, ‘“‘ over and above trade union 
negotiations, collective bargaining, 
consumers’ councils and consultative 
committees, this House is to be 
court of appeal, I think that we are in 
danger of weakening the authority 
of those bodies.” 

The dispute soon broke out again, 
when Mr. Ellis Smith (Labour) 
asked for the Speaker’s ruling on 
three Questions addressed to the 
Minister of Transport, about special 
trains, cheap fares, and the general 
administration of the nationalised 
railways, that had been refused the 
Order Paper.24 The Speaker in- 
formed him that the Table had 
rejected them because on previous 
occasions the Minister had declined 
to issue a direction about special 
trains (on the grounds that the run- 
ning of them was a matter for the 
Transport Commission’s discretion), 
had refused to answer about cheap 
tickets (for similar reasons), and had 
disclaimed any intention of inter- 
fering with the Commission’s day- 
to-day operations. The Table, there- 
fore, had ‘“‘ no option ” but to refuse 
further questions dealing with the 
same subject-matter. In reply to 
Mr. Oliver Stanley and Lord Winter- 
ton, who suggested that the rules 
governing the acceptance of Questions 
by the Table were in need of amend- 
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ment, he pointed out that the rules 
relating to Questions were stricter 
than the Rules of Debate, and that 
“‘any of these matters could be 
taken up . . . by a Member who was 
lucky in securing the Adjournment.” 
Another attempt, this time by Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter (Conservative), to 
criticise the action of the Table in 
refusing certain Questions the Order 
Paper met with a similar reply.?° 


Use of Motion for Adjournment 


The use of the Adjournment, that 
oddly-conceived but useful institu- 
tion, to extract replies that had been 
refused at Question Time, had 
occurred to Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
himself as early as November, 1946, 
when he had initiated a discussion on 
the salaries of the Members of the 
Divisional Coal Boards.2° Mr. Shin- 
well had not been altogether happy 
under this form of attack. He had 
denied that there was jobbery but 
repudiated ministerial responsibility 
for it even if it did exist at the 
Divisional level ; disclaimed any desire 
to interfere in the Board’s adminis- 
tration, yet justified lack of uniformity 
between salaries for analogous posts 
in different Divisions, by saying 
that there was “ great variety in local 
conditions and hence in the selec- 
tion and remuneration of personnel.” 
It had not been a very useful dis- 
cussion, but its futilities were mild 
as compared with those of the Ad- 
journment Debate initiated by Mr. 
Teeling (Conservative) on the 6th 
April, 1948, on the requisitioning of 
the Princes Hotel, Brighton, by the 
British Electricity Authority,2’ a 
matter on which a Question of his 
had been refused. On this occasion, 
forty-two minutes of the House’s 
precious time were occupied in dis- 
cussing very insecurely-based allega- 
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tions which could have been disposed 
of in two minutes at Question Time. 

On 31st May Mr. Solly (Labour) 
challenged the Table’s rejection of 
those questions which he had asked 
the Minister of Transport, one of 
them relating to the closing of a 
railway station in his own constitu- 
ency.2® He submitted that the closing 
of this station was not “a small 
matter of day-to-day management,” 
and claimed that, in view of the lack 
of prior consultation between the 
Railway Executive and local repre- 
sentatives, Parliament was the only 
avenue for ventilating a grievance 
the reality of which was testified by 
800 signatures to a petition. The 
Speaker rejected his submission, but 
used the occasion to reveal that the 
whole question of Questions on 
nationalised industries was under 
discussion between himself and the 
Lord President of the Council 
(Mr. Morrison). 

These discussions had been ex- 
pedited by a severe electricity break- 
down, which revealed, among other 
things, the undue rigidity of the 
Speaker’s previous ruling about the 
admissibility of Questions. On 7th 
June, 1948, agreement having been 
reached, a new ruling was promul- 
gated.*® The rule against repetition, 
said the Speaker, had had a wide 
exclusive effect, preventing the ad- 
mission to the Order Paper “ of all 
future Questions dealing with the 
class of matters dealt with by the 
Question to which an answer was 
refused.” He had come to the con- 
clusion “that in the case of an 
entirely novel branch of adminis- 
tration such as that relating to the 
nationalised industries, the strict 
application of this Rule might operate 
more harshly than either Ministers 
or Members generally would wish,” 
and was therefore prepared, if the 
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House approved, “to exercise his 
discretion to direct the acceptance 
of Questions asking for a direct 
statement to be made on matters 
about which information had been 
previously refused, provided that, in 
his opinion, the matter was of 
sufficient public importance to justify 
this concession.”” Once his decision 
had been made, however, he could 
not allow it to be “‘ questioned or 
argued in the House.” The dis- 
cretion thus claimed by the Speaker 
on the “ public importance” of an 
issue raised by a Member’s question 
may be compared with his power of 
accepting or rejecting a motion to 
adjourn the House “on a matter of 
urgent public importance.” Mr. 
Morrison, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, accepted the new dispensation, 
to which he had already agreed, but 
Conservative and Liberal Members 
expressed dissatisfaction. A sugges- 
tion that the Speaker’s new ruling 
might be debated was rejected. 

On that basis, for some two and a 
quarter years, the situation has been 
stabilised ; but it cannot be said that 
the Speaker’s small concession has 
given more than small satisfaction to 
the little group of Members who have 
devoted their attention to the matter, 
nor can a solution to this problem 
which leaves to the Speaker’s judg- 
ment the extent to which a Question 
raises an issue of public importance 
be regarded as altogether happy. On 
5th April, 1950, Mr. Henderson 
Stewart alleged that “the present 
government policy whereby Ministers 
refuse to answer parliamentary 
Questions dealing with the day-to-day 
administration of nationalised indust- 
ries frequently deprives Members of 
the opportunity of challenging 
Ministers on matters of public 
importance”, and suggested that the 
problem should be referred to an all- 
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party committee for examination and 
report.2° Complaints about the 
difficulty of finding anyone prepared 
to accept responsibility of remedying 
grievances were also made in the 
Supply Debate on the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power Vote on 29th March, 
1950.*1 Recently, there have been 
some heated Conservative attacks on 
the Minister of Transport for his 
refusal to answer certain Questions 
arising from the Transport Commis- 
sion’s Annual Report ; and electricity 
cuts have caused frustration, not 
only to consumers, but to Members 
who have failed to elicit information 
on the subject.*? 


Some Conclusions 

No one, I think, would nowadays 
suggest that the parliamentary Ques- 
tion is the most important method of 
ensuring the public accountability of 
a nationalised industry. In many 
respects it is fantastically unsuitable 
for this purpose. Mr. Molson, the 
leading advocate of the establishment 
of a Parliamentary Select Committee 
on the Nationalised Industries, has 
not altogether unfairly described the 
Question as “casual, capricious, 
superficial and inconclusive”. Mr. 
Baird, another advocate of new forms 
of parliamentary control, has alleged 
that it is “ completely ineffective ”.** 
Up to the present, however, the 
Question has provided one of the 
main focal points of the controversy 
about ministerial responsibility, and 
I believe that its post-war history, 
briefly related above, suggests that 
the current view of the proper 
relationship between Minister, Par- 
liament and Board may need modifi- 
cation. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DETAIL NOT 
EXCLUDED 

The first conclusion to emerge is 
that restrictions on the right to 
question succeed only partially in 
stopping the ingenious Member from 
raising points of administrative detail. 
It is true that only a few such points 
ever reach the floor of the House, 
but those that do tend to be selected 
quite arbitrarily andareoften discussed 
at unnecessary length. References 
to day-to-day decisions and proce- 
dures may be found throughout 
Members’ speeches in Committee of 
Supply and in the Debates on the 
Annual Reports of the Boards. On 
an Adjournment Motion, as_ the 
Speaker was at pains to emphasise, 
the Member who has been lucky in 
the Ballot can deal specifically with 
matters of the smallest detail—and he 
both expects and receives ministerial 
replies of considerable length. Some 
back-benchers appear to rejoice in 
these opportunities, but for the 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary, 
acutely aware of the spiritual—and 
sometimes the physical—presence of 
the author of Socialisation and Trans- 
port, the occasion is liable to be an 
embarrassing one. Is he to accept or 
reject responsibility? How much 
information is he to give? How far 
can he go in defending policies 
which, at Question Time, he would 
have proclaimed to be entirely 
“‘matters for the Board”? As a 
tule, he reveals much that he would 
have refused to reveal to a questioner, 
and contrives to combine, through a 
series of curious dialectical contor- 
tions, a denial of responsibility with a 
spirited defence of the Board. The 
speech by Mr. Callaghan, then Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport, about the Railway Execu- 
tive’s “‘ Olde English Taverne Carre ” 
is likely to become the Jocus classicus 
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in this particular field of parliamentary 
curiosities. Such are some of the 
anomalies that arise from the attempt 
to give a Minister a general responsi- 
bility and at the same time to impose 
limitations on its exercise.*4 


SUSPICION OF MINISTER’s MOTIVES 

Secondly, as we have seen, the 
refusal of a question, except on very 
clear grounds of public policy, may 
breed the suspicion that the Minister 
has something to conceal. When 
responsibility is imperfectly defined, 
as in the case of the nationalised 
industries, subjective factors may 
exercise too great an influence on the 
Minister’s interpretation of his con- 
Stitutional duties. Forces of self- 
interest, political ambition and party 
loyalty may impel him to equate the 
awkward Question with the “ uncon- 
stitutional”’? one. Moreover, if he 
has absorbed the doctrine of 
Socialisation and Transport, he will 
be anxious to protect the Board from 
“undesirable pressures,” and his 
own view of “ undesirabilicy” in 
this connection—a politically biassed 
one—will naturally carry great weight. 
It would seem here that the point 
repeatedly made by Mr. Greaves 
and others*°—that there can be no 
better ultimate guarantee of a Board’s 
immunity from pressures of the more 
sinister sort than the preparedness 
of a Minister, backed by a secure 
parliamentary majority, to say “ No” 
—is one that post-war governments 
have insufficiently considered. It 
might equally be suggested that 
legitimate pressures would meet with 
less needless frustration if the 
Minister was more prepared to 
announce that “ he would look into 
the matter,” even if that meant 
extending his powers of inquiry 
beyond their present self-imposed 
limits. 
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ARE RESTRICTIONS NECESSARY ? 


Thirdly, the allegation that the 
public corporation of the commercial 
kind needs to be insulated, as much 
as it is at present, from parliamentary 
and ministerial control has never 
been fully substantiated. One may 
readily admit that, if Ministers could 
be compelled, by questioning, to 
interfere persistently in matters of 
detail, thereby depriving the national- 
ised concern of legitimate and 
necessary administrative freedom, 
making it keep one eye on Whitehall 
and the other on Westminster, and 
forcing it to adopt a rigid, over- 
centralised type of organisation to 
ensure absolute consistency in the 
decision-taking process, then Mr. 
Morrison would have a cast-iron 
case. But is it inevitable that the 
Minister should allow himself to be 
pushed into a policy of “ meticulous 
interference” ? And would the House 
think more highly of him if he 
did ? It would always be open to 
him to refuse to interfere, and to 
support his refusal with a reasoned 
explanation and defence of the 
Board’s actions. One may admit 
that some of his time—and the 
Board’s—would be occupied in find- 
ing convincing answers to foolish and 
ill-informed Questions, but such are 
not usually difficult to deal with, and 
under normal circumstances do more 
damage to those who have put them 
down than to those whom they are 
intended to discredit. Questions in 
which matters of principle are clearly 
and obviously involved — however 
stupid they may be—already receive 
answers. ‘Those that raise matters of 
mere detail are “‘ unlikely to cause 
excitement or embarrassment.”’* 


Fear of criticism, one may agree, 
might discourage initiative on the 
part of the Board in some directions, 
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but it might equally well encourage 
it in others ; and there would seem, 
at the very least, to be some exaggera- 
tion in Mr. Gaitskell’s suggestion 
that it would produce “ bureau- 
cratic paralysis.”*’? That the estab- 
lishment of full ministerial responsi- 
bility would automatically reproduce 
in the Board’s administration those 
bureaucratic features of the Civil 
Service which a commercial organisa- 
tion must at all costs avoid is a belief 
that needs more careful examination 
than it usually receives. Perhaps the 
most immediately relevant evidence 
on this subject is provided by the 
history of the Post Office since the 
Bridgeman Report. This hardly 
confirms the view, expressed by 
Mr. Attlee in 1931 on the basis of his 
experience as Postmaster-General, 
that parliamentary control is respon- 
sible for timidity and over-central- 
isation.*® Whatever the effects of 
the P.M.G.’s responsibility to Par- 
liament for the affairs of his depart- 
ment may have been, it has not 
prevented the Post Office either from 
embarking on an imagirative public 
relations policy or from effecting a 
considerable measure of decentral- 
isation. The Bridgeman Committee, 
it is true, thought that, while in 
general the Parliamentary Question 
had a good effect, the obligation to 
provide an answer at 48 hours’ 
notice sometimes wasted the time 
and energies of senior Civil Ser- 
vants,®® but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Lees-Smith (who, like Mr. Attlee, 
had occupied the office of Postmaster- 
General) was of the opinion that 
“the time required to prepare Ques- 
tions constituted a very small item in 
the time budget of the Minister and 
of the administrative officials,” and 
it appears that Civil Servants them- 
selves have expressed the same view.*° 
It should be noted, moreover, that 
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even the “ordinary” departments 
of Government have achieved, during 
and since the war, a considerable 
racasure of regional decentralisation 
of responsibility, in spite of their 
subjection to the full blast of the 
Parliamentary Question; and it is at 
least open to doubt whether they 
have experienced more difficulty in 
achieving this necessary de-concen- 
tration of the decision-taking process 
(which is a condition of health of all 
large-scale organisations, not merely 
of commercial ones) than—for in- 
stance—the National Coal Board, 
which enjoys some protection against 
the breezes of Question Time. The 
new public corporation’s undoubted 
advantages over the old government 
departments —its freedom from 
traditional Civil Service organisation, 
procedure, records and outlook—are 
not entirely, or perhaps even mainly, 
a function of the comparative im- 
munity from ministerial interference 
that it possesses. Those character- 
istics of the Civil Service which it 
attempts to avoid are not exclusively 
the product of ministerial responsi- 
bility ; to some extent they are a 
legacy from a more leisurely age, 
when the functions of government 
were less complex and extensive. 
They reflect the tendency of any 
well-established organisation, im- 
mune from the competitive struggle 
for existence, to perpetuate routines 
that have proved not unsatisfactory 
in the past. It was partly to avoid 
this legacy that a novel type of 
organisation, the public corporation, 
was introduced. But one mey at 
least express legitimate doubt whether 
the limitation of ministerial responsi- 
bility was, or is, a necessary and 
desirable feature of this new order. 
DEGREES OF CONTROL 

These suggestions are advanced in 

no dogmatic spirit, for one must 
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recognise that there are weighty 
considerations on the other side. A 
danger, sometimes overlooked, is that 
of talking at large about “the” 
public corporation; as if all commer- 
cial concerns owned by the Govern- 
ment required the same type of 
organisation, and were confronted 
with identical problems. Mr. Gait- 
skell, in his speech during the Third 
Reading of the Coal Nationalisation 
Bill, distinguished between several 
degrees of ministerial and_parlia- 
mentary control, each of which, he 
implied, was appropriate to a given 
type of commercial concern.*! Atone 
end of the scale was the Post Office. 
“ There,” he said, “ we have a trading 
organisation ; but it is entirely financed 
by the State, and is completely con- 
trolled by a Minister of the Crown 
responsible to Parliament for all its 
details, and its employees are Civil 
Servants.” At the opposite end, one 
found the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board. It “has finances of its 
own, not backed by State credit. 
The Minister has not even the power 
of appointment to the Board, and 
parliamentary control is remote in 
the extreme, and scarcely arises at 
all, except where the Board happens 
to have to come to Parliament for 
fresh powers.” Intermediate examples 
were provided by the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, “not so far from mini- 
sterial control as is the L.P.T.B.”, 
and the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, “still nearer to what 
I may call the Post Office alterna- 
tive.” “In general,” said Mr. Gait- 
skell, “as we tend towards greater 
parliamentary control, so we dispense 
with the extent of statutory control.” 
The Coal Board itself was “ mid- 
way.” 

In these remarks, Mr. Gaitskell 
was concentrating on the financial 
aspect, but there is another criterion 
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which can form the basis of a similar 
distinction : the nature of the com- 
mercial function itself. It can be, 
and has been, argued, that the 
greater the element of routine jn 
government-sponsored commercial 
operations, the less harm there is in 
ministerial responsibility and “ politi- 
cal interference.” That element is 
predominant in the activities of the 
Post Office. It will be only rather 
less so (once the present abnormal 
difficulties due to shortage of equip- 
ment have been overcome) in those of 
the British Electricity Authority and 
of the Area Gas Boards. A case 
could therefore be made for increas- 
ing the responsibilities of the Minister 
of Fuel and Power vis-a-vis these 
authorities, and even—perhaps—for 
assimilating them in a departmental 
structure. With Coal and with Iron 
and Steel, however, the situation is 
quite different. The element of 
routine is less prominent, the need 
for initiative and adaptability far 
greater. The affairs of these indus- 
tries, moreover, supply plenty of 
material for acute political contro- 
versy. Therefore nothing must be 
done that might “‘ cramp the style” 
of those who have the running of 
them, and every effort must be made 
to “keep them out of politics” as 
far as is humanly possible. Parlia- 
mentary and ministerial interference 
may have the effect of “ gingering- 
up ” a commercial organisation which 
has a natural tendency to adopt a 
steady, unimaginative routine; it 
can “‘ prevent ‘ grooving’ . . . by 
raising questions and points of view 
which might not occur to employees 
in the ordinary course of their 
duty ” ;*? but it may have precisely 
the opposite effect on an organisation 
which demands the greatest measure 
of flexibility and independence of 
judgment from its personnel. 
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Personally, I do not think that 
the above distinction provides an 
adequate basis for differentiation of 
treatment, but the point of view 
opens up a useful line of research and 
raises a number of fundamental 
questions which obviously cannot 
be dealt with within the limits of a 
short article. The conclusions that 
emerge, I believe, from the limited 
aspects of the problem that have been 
examined here are two: (1) that the 
present restrictions on ministerial 
responsibility for the nationalised 
industries have created a sense of 
frustration among a fairly large 
number of Members of Parliament, 
and a constitutional situation that is 
full of anomalies ; (2) that the alleged 
loss of industrial efficiency that 
would follow the sweeping away of 
these limitations is “‘ not proven.” 


The matter of Questions, which 
has been our principal concern here, 
is, however, a comparatively small 
facet of the whole problem of public 
accountability. Opinions differ as 
to the value of the Parliamentary 
Question, but hardly anyone would 
suggest that it occupies first place 
among the actual or possible methods 
of control. A full treatment of the 
subject would have to deal with the 
role of workers’ consultative com- 
mittees and consumers’ councils, as 
well as with the efficacy of annual 
debates, of the proposed Select 
Committee, and of the periodical 
independent inquiry into the affairs of 
each nationalised industry, fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Morrison. It would 
involve, moreover, a comparative 
study of the methods of ensuring 
public accountability that have been 
adopted in other countries, such as 
France. A wide field of research lies 
open here. As yet, we have hardly 


begun to survey it.** 
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NOTES 
431/2156 means House of Commons Debates, volume 431, column 2156. 


427/WA25-26 means House of Commons Debates, volume 427, Written Answers Cols. 


25 and 26. 


1F, M. Marx (ed.): Elements of Public Administration, p. 236. 

2 “ The Board must have autonomy and freedom of business management. It must 
not only be allowed to enjoy responsibility ; it must even have responsibility thrust down 
its throat ” (p. 170). 

8 418/723, 798. 

* See Mr. I. J. Pitman’s letter to THe TIMEs of December 10th, 1947 : “‘ Most important 
issues of principle arise over matters of apparently only trifling importance”; also 
Dimock: British Public Utilities and National Development, pp. 160-1. 

5 See Debate on the Annual Report of the British Transport Commission, 470/1343. 

6 427/W.A. 25-26. It should perhaps be explained that the Divisional Boards were 
not statutory creations, the N.C.B. being left free to create its own territorial organisation. 

7 (a) 428/W.A. 61 ; (6) 430/W.A. 141 ; (c) 430/W.A. 226 ; (d) 431/2156 ; (e) 431/2157-8 ; 
(f) 432/352 ; (g) 432/W.A. 733; (h) 432/188- 9; (i) 432/ '1096- 73; () 433/W.A. 200-1 ; 
(k) 433) WA. 326 ; (1) 433/202 ; (m) 433/W.A. 204; (n) 434/W.A. 91-2 ; 435/25; (0) 
434/1462 ; (p) 436 /323-4 ; (g) 436/1241-2 ; (r) 437/W.A. 261 ; 439/W.A. 126 ; (s) 437/ 
2199-2200 ; (t) 437/W.A. 175. 

8 434/638. °*p. 172. 1° 436/2148-50. © 443/45. 

a3 (a) 433/W.A. 326 ; (b) 434/638 ; (c) 434/1462 ; (d) i beg (e) age "is ~ 
435/W.A. 105; (g) 435/W.A. 295- 6; (h) 436/2155 ; (1) 436/W.A. 124; (7) 4 
211-2 ; (k) 441/W. A. 183 ; (J) 441/W. A. 184 ; (m) 441/W. A. 210; (n) 441/W.A. 178 ae | 
436/2153-4 ; the latter a very confusing answer which embodied both of the following 
statements: (a) ‘‘ The matter is under review and we are doing the best we can” ; 
(b) “* I understand that the N.C.B. are doing their best to absorb them.” (My italic.) 

13 433/W.A. 205 ; 434/635-6 ; 433/W.A. 325 ; 434/1472-3. 

14 23rd November, 1946, pp. 825-6. 15 443/49-50; 74-7. 

16 e.g, 445/W.A. 105; 371-2, 466; 446/371 ; 447/W.A. 117-8. 

17 446/W.A. 258. 18 447/2109-10 (my italic). 1° 454/556-7 (my italic). 2° 14th February, 
1948, p. 256. 21 445/565-71. 

22 448/391-456. Apart from a Question to Mr. Attlee on 17th February, when the 
following rather unilluminating exchange took place; ‘‘ Mr. Bossom: Will the Prime 
Minister state what we can ask, if we cannot ask about day-to-day matters ?>—Mr. Attlee : 
That is a Question for Mr. Speaker.” (447/988). 

23 To illustrate this distinction, Captain Crookshank took the example of the train 
thai was late (bad management ?) as against the train that was late persistently (bad 
administration ?). Nearly every subsequent speaker had something to say about this 
hypothetical train, which was made to run, with varying degrees of reliability, from 
Lincoln to London. 

24 449/169-72. *5 449/1630-4. °° 430/475-86. 27 449/115-27. %° 451/642-4, 2° 451/ 
1635-43. 3° 473/1189-92. *1 472/407-8, 453-5. 92 482/13-20; 207-8; 524-6. *8 458/1731; 
435/2304. 

84e.g. the Adjournment Debates at 452/609-18 ; 459/1501-18 ; 465/1223-32 ; 466/ 
935-46. 

35 H. R. G. Greaves : Public Boards and Corporations, in 16 Political Quarterly, p. 67 ; 
The Civil Service in the Changing State, pp. 130-1. See also F. A. Bland : Some Implica- 
tions of the Statutory Corporation, in 9 Australian Quarterly, 2, p. 41 ; and W.A. Robson : 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, in 6 Political Quarterly 4, p. 480, or Public Enter- 

prise, p. 92. 

36 Greaves : Public Boards and Corporations, in 16 Political Quarterly, p. 72. 

87 443/74,  %8§2 New Statesman and Nation, p. 565. *® Cmd. 4149, pp. 54-5. 
40 Dimock : op. cit. p. 161. 

41 423/44-50. Mr. Gaitskell was dealing, of course, with a machinery of public control 
which, since that date, has been radically changed. 

42 Dimock : op. cit. p. 162. See also Phillips: Post Office Parliamentary Questions, 
in 27 Public Administration, Summer, 1949, p. 91. From the facts revealed in this 
article, it seems reasonable to draw the conclusion that persistent parliamentary question- 
ing about unsatisfactory staff relations in the Post Office was at least partly responsible 
for the setting up of more adequate negotiating and consultative machinery. 

43 This article was written before the appearance of the Acton Society’s study entitled 
Public Accountability, which gives a useful, critical survey of the methods, actual and 
proposed, of ensuring that nationalised industries are sufficiently responsive to public 
needs and public opinion. : 
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The Organisation of the French Police 


By BRIAN CHAPMAN 


Mr. Chapman, Research Assistant in the Department of Government and Administration at 
Manchester University is engaged on a study of local government in France. 


INCE 1939 profound changes have 
S taken place in the structure of 
the French police services. The old 
division into local and national forces 
has become blurred, and some prob- 
ing is required to get the picture 
clear. Some reorganisation had long 
been overdue, for the apparent sim- 
plicity of the division between the 
forces was in 1939 already mislead- 
ing, and the fashion of talking in 
clear-cut terms was due in no small 
part to administrative lawyers who 
regarded the texts of the Codes 
rather than the practice of the 
everyday world. 


Two points should be made clear 
from the beginning. First, the con- 
tinental jurist regards the word 
“police” as applying primarily to the 
laws and regulations governing the 
activities of citizens, and some, like 
Professor Waline, are even prepared 
to regard all laws as_ essentially 
“police” regulations. The use of 
the word “ police” to apply to the 
public forces responsible for the 
enforcement of laws is a quite legiti- 
mate use of the word, but it is of 
secondary importance. Here the 
word is used in the latter, the British, 
sense, 


The second point of importance is 
that no aspect of police activities— 
their control, deployment, or dis- 
cipline—is ever confided to an elected 
body. They are the province of the 
Executive alone. The Mayor in a 
Commune has the dual role of repre- 
sentative of the electorate and govern- 
ment agent. When, as will be 
described later, he is entrusted with 


police functions, he exercises those 
rights and duties personally, with 
responsibility to his hierarchic 
superior in the Administration, the 
Prefect, and never to his Municipal 
Council. The doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers in France also entails 
the control of the conduct of the 
Executive’s agents by administrative 
courts rather than the ordinary 
judiciary, and this applies to the 
police as well as to the administrators. 


The Traditional Organisation 

The formal division into local and 
national police forces applied not 
only to recruitment, pay and dis- 
cipline, but also to the control of 
those forces. The national police 
forces were, on the one hand, the 
Gendarmerie and the Garde Mobile, 
both of which were recruited nation- 
ally and came under military dis- 
cipline while being deployed on the 
orders of the Minister of the Interior ; 
and, on the other hand, there were 
the various brigades of police under 
the Sireté Nationale, a department 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Local police forces were the concern 
of the Communes, and they were 
recruited and paid by them, and 
these bodies provided the backbone 
of day to day control, although their 
service was based on the smallest 
territorial unit and there was no 
interavailability between Communes. 
The Ministry of the Interior con- 
trolled the national forces while the 
local forces came under the Mayor. 
The Prefect, who had few uniformed 
police under his immediate control, 
nevertheless played an important 
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part in the normal police organisa- 
tion, as will be described later on. 
Meanwhile, for the sake of clarity, I 
will show in summary form the 
rough division of responsibilities and 
powers between the various forces 
and their controllers. 


The Mayor 

The law of 1884 on municipal 
administration made the Mayor of 
each Commune in France personally 
responsible for the maintenance of 
public order, security and “ salu- 
brity.” Under this general heading 
were included : 

(i) anything concerned with the 
security of highways, the cleansing 
and lighting of streets, demolition 
of unsafe property, precautions 
against incommoding the passer-by; 

(ii) the repression of all breaches 
of the public peace such as riots, 
quarrels, tumultuous assemblies, 
mob-disturbances ; 

(iii) the maintenance of good 
order in crowded meeting-places, 
e.g., fairs, public ceremonies, cafés, 
churches, public entertainments ; 

(iv) the decorum and decency 
of burials and the good order of 
cemeteries ; 

(v) the inspection and verifica- 
tion of weights and measures, and 
the hygiene of goods offered for 
sale ; 

(vi) the prevention of, and 
organisation of defences against, 
public calamities; and, in such 
events, the despatch of emergency 
aid ; 

(vii) the apprehension of lunatics; 

(viii) precautions against damage 
to persons or property caused by 
wild or uncontrolled animals. 

It will be seen that this was a 
reasonably generous list of functions. 
Two points should, however, be 
borne in mind; on the one hand, 
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well over half the Communes in 
France contain under 500 inhabi- 
tants, and on the other hand, certain 
towns like Lyons, Paris and Marseilles 
are of such strategic and economic 
importance that even the most hard- 
ened democrat would pause to con- 
sider whether the responsibilities 
contained in the above list should 
wisely be conferred on an elected, 
and therefore fluctuating, figure. Con- 
sequently, the Gendarmerie were 
responsible for the suppression of 
public disorders in small rural Com- 
munes, with but one or two Gardes 
Champétres in the Commune to 
carry out the day to day verification 
and administration. The problem of 
the big town was dealt with by the 
creation of a State police. This 
organisation will be examined in 
more detail later on, but the principle 
is that which had been applied to 
Paris for a long time even before the 
Revolution ; the police power is held 
by the Prefect not the Mayor, and 
the members of the force are re- 
cruited on a national basis under the 
direction (through the intermediary 
of the Prefect) of the Ministry of the 
Interior. By 1939 this system had 
been extended to about ten of the 
largest towns. 

The organisation of the police in 
a provincial town was roughly as 
follows. The men and officers were 
recruited locally and were responsible 
to the Mayor. In the course of time 
certain precautions were taken to 
ensure that disciplinary action should 
require the agreement of the Prefect 
or the Sub-Prefect to prevent any 
temptation on the part of the Munici- 
pal Council to play local politics with 
the force.1 By 1926 appointments to 
these forces had to be ratified by the 
Prefect or Sub-Prefect. A further 
measure in 1936 laid down that in 
Communes of over 5,000 inhabitants 
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the Mayor should be assisted by a 
Commissaire de Police, who was paid 
by the State and who came under the 
Ministry of the Interior for his 
promotion, discipline, etc. Con- 
temporary reports show, however, 
that the system of local police forces 
was far from satisfactory. Many of 
the ordinary policemen were well 
past retirement age, and there was a 
general shortage of trained and 
efficient men—an economy dictated 
very often by political preoccupations 
about the local budget. The half- 
hearted attempt to tighten up the 
forces by the introduction of the 
Commissaires paid by the State had 
none of the desired effects, as these 
officers were dependent on the Com- 
mune for all other material matters 
except their salary: they were often 
housed precariously in a corner of the 
Town Hall, the office staff allowed 
them was negligible, and the tech- 
nical means at their disposal, even 
transport, were seldom if ever ade- 
quate. In addition, it was not long 
before these officers found them- 
selves subjected to considerable local 
pressure which they often found 
difficult to repel. 

It is evident even from such a 
cursory picture that, left to himself, 
the individual Mayor might well have 
been tempted either to use the local 
police forces for personal ends, or to 
ignore his police duties entirely, and 
to devote himself to the more pleasant 
pastime of politics. These dangers 
were avoided by two wise measures 
of supervision. First, the law of 
1884 placed squarely on the shoulders 
of the Commune the financial repara- 
tion to individuals of any damages 
to property or person resulting from 
“crimes of open violence com- 
mitted by mobs, whether armed or 
unarmed.” Second, a Commune 
could be forced to allow in its Budget 


the sum held to be necessary by the 
Conseil d’ Etat for the proper organisa- 
tion of a police force. 

It will be seen that this control had 
its own subtleties. The British system 
of Exchequer grants, which ensures 
both central inspection and local 
autonomy, has never found favour in 
France. The Ministry of Finance 
made subventions to Communes in 
order to help them to balance their 
budgets, but no conditional grants 
were made by the Ministry of the 
Interior specially for the police 
establishment. 


The Prefect 

The Prefect, both as the central 
government representative and as 
local executive head in the Départe- 
ment (the corporate unity of Com- 
munes), had certain police powers in 
his own right.2 Several of these 
were concerned with organisations 
where special forces were employed, 
such as the railway police and the 
inspection of dangerous occupations, 
but he could also take over powers 
usually possessed by the Mayor if 
the latter failed or refused to carry 
out his duties. By a Decree of 1935 
the Prefect could assume the Mayor’s 
responsibilities for the maintenance 
of public order if it was threatened 
in two or more adjoining Communes 
in his Département. This power was 
used extensively in the years before 
the war, and in practice the Prefect 
had, by 1939, already assumed con- 
trol of the police for anything that 
could come under the heading of 
public security. He was also author- 
ised, by the law of 1884, to give or 
withhold permission to stage any 
public procession or demonstration. 
At this time the Prefect had under 
his direct control the security agents 
known as commissaires spéciaux, These 
posts had originally been created in 
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1840 to supervise the railways, but 
in the course of time their activities 
had extended to a general intelligence 
service on people, organisations and 
events which might concern the 
political and social life of the country. 
These officers were appointed to 
each Département to serve directly 
under the Prefect. Their main 
allegiance was, however, to the 
Stireté Nationale in the Ministry of 
the Interior. 


Ministry of the Interior 

The Séreté Nationale, under the 
immediate supervision of the Minister 
of the Interior, controlled and ad- 
ministered all the national police 
organisations. It was divided, for 
administrative purposes, into three 
main divisions. There was the 
Directorate of the Judicial police, 
whose job was to aid the Parquet in 
the discovery, investigation and solu- 
tion of all crimes*. This Directorate 
was subdivided into several sections ; 
a special Brigade to deal with the 
more serious crimes ; counterfeiting, 
large thefts, gangs, murders; _ this 
was the corps d’élite: a second 
Brigade had the dangerous task of 
apprehending criminals and executing 
judicial warrants: a third dealt with 
highway robberies: a large Brigade 
dealt with vice, white slavery, drugs 
and immorality: and finally there 
were several technical departments 
and Brigades to deal with financial 
crimes, swindles, frauds, etc. The 
Directorate of Judicial police was, 
in 1938, divided into 18 territorial 
areas spread over France. 

Secondly, there was the General 
Information Directorate : the political 
police. It was said, and with truth, 
that any person or organisation that 
played, attempted to play, or might 
conceivably try to play a part in 
public affairs, had a dossier compiled 
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It was its boast 
that it could know the details, plans 
and most intimate affairs of any 
group or meeting it felt inclined to 


by this Directorate. 


investigate. It was this Directorate 
that received a severe blow during 
the Stavisky scandal when it was 
found that his dossier had been 
consistently sat upon for several years. 
But of course its archives make it a 
source of some concern to politicians. 

Finally, a Directorate for the 
Surveillance of the Territory was 
created in 1934 to replace various 
military organisations and private 
ministerial forces in  counter- 
espionage work. 

The wide knowledge acquired by 
the Sireté Nationale, together with 
the great influence which it exerted, 
made it a magnet for both politicians 
and malefactors, and for both groups 
it was extremely desirable and not 
too expensive to ensure its 
** discretion.” The light thrown on 
its activities and principles during 
the Stavisky scandal provoked an 
able and responsible observer to call 
it “‘the shabbiest, dirtiest, darkest 
and dustiest and most Courtelinesque 
Government office in France.” After 
1935 there was a thorough overhaul 
of its administrative machinery, but 
the problem of corruption and in- 
trigue amongst the personnel still 
remained. 

One of the main difficulties in the 
way of efficiency at the centre was 
the rivalry between the Paris Pre- 
fecture of Police and the Sireté 
Nationale. There are no elected 
Mayors in Paris, and all the Mayor’s 
powers of public security together 
with police machinery specially de- 
signed for the metropolis come under 
the Prefect of Police, while the 
Mayor’s administrative duties are 
assumed by the Prefect of the Seine. 
The organisation of the Prefecture 
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of Police duplicated that of the 
Siireté Nationale, with its three main 
Directorates and subsidiary Brigades. 
Theory had it that the Streté 
Nationale worked outside Paris and 
the Prefecture inside, but in practice 
no such hard and fast rule could be 
kept, and the Stireté Nationale main- 
tained as much supervision in Paris 
as elsewhere. The friction and 
rivalry resulting from this have been 
illustrated on many occasions, and 
they were not lessened by the jealousy 
aroused over discrepancies of pay 
(the Paris Inspecteur received twice 
as much as his S#reté counterpart), 
nor by the political prominence a 
Prefect of Police such as Chiappe 
could assume. 


The Reorganisation of 1940 

The creation of a State police to 
deal with the special difficulties in- 
volved in the maintenance of public 
order in large towns has already been 
mentioned. By 1939 it had been 
extended from Paris and its suburbs 
to Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Algiers, 
Strasburg, Nice, Metz and Mul- 
house. This procedure brought in 
its wake a complete departure from 
the old principle of Mayoral respon- 
sibility. The powers enumerated in 
Sections (ii) and (iii) of Article 96 
of the Law of 1884 concerned with 
the maintenance of public security 
and order, were placed completely 
outside the Mayor’s jurisdiction and 
were assumed entirely by the Prefect. 
The deployment, control and dis- 
cipline of all the local police forces 
passed into his hands. The Com- 
mune paid a contribution to the 
State, which in turn financed the 
various forces directly. From the 
operational point of view a significant 
factor was that all the local police 
forces could now be utilised on a 
Departmental rather than a Com- 


munal basis. A Vichy law of Decem- 
ber 1940, introduced this system into 
every Commune of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. For those under that 
figure the old order remained, though 
with the practical factor that the 
Prefects used their rights of inter- 
vention and substitution very fre- 
quently and with a scrupulous dis- 
regard for the spirit of the 1935 
Decree. 


The total reorganisation of all the 
police services followed rapidly. Two 
Decrees of April 1941 introduced a 
new departure in the Prefectoral 
system by amalgamating groups of 
several Départements into Regions, 
and making the Prefect in the new 
Regional capital into the Regional 
Prefect. He was given special 
economic powers to deal with the 
increasing problems with which Vichy 
was faced, and was alsc made head 
of the police services throughout the 
Region. The Decree of 23rd April, 
1941, laid down the new regional 
organisation which was to replace, in 
its entirety, the old simple classic 
distinction between local and national 
forces. The new area of adminis- 
tration was the Region, and the 
Départements were to be regarded 
simply as districts of the police 
services, though such districts could 
cut across Departmental boundaries 
if the size of the Département or tech- 
nical considerations made it desirable. 
The Regional Prefect had a special 
assistant for police matters, the 
Intendant of police, who was respon~ 
sible for the administration, supply 
and discipline of all the forces— 
though disciplinary matters were 
supposed to require the Regional 
Prefect’s authority. The ordinary 
Prefect remained the head of the 
police services in the Departmental 
district, and he was assisted by a 
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Senior Commissaire de Police. The 
Département was further subdivided 
into circumscriptions under ordinary 
Commissaires. In practice the 
Regional Prefect took over the Pre- 
fect’s responsibilities at the first sign 
of major disturbances, and did not 
wait for an appeal for assistance 
before intervening.‘ 


The Region served as the terri- 
torial area for all branches of the 
police services. These services (other 
than the semi-secret ones) were now 
classified under three Directorates: 
those of the Judicial Police, General 
Information and Public Security. 
The functions of the first two groups 
corresponded to those _ already 
enumerated for their counterparts in 
the Siireté Nationale, though with 
increased powers of investigation as 
a consequence of wartime practice 
and legislation. The new Directorate 
of Public Security was responsible 
for the security of towns and high- 
ways: in fact, it was the force, gener- 
ally uniformed, required to enforce 
the Prefect’s orders on matters taken 
out of the hands of the Mayors. 


The personnel of the police ser- 
vices was now divided between the 
Regional authority and the central 
Ministry. The Commissaires and 
Inspecteurs of police, the special 
police and members of the Sireté 
Nationale all came directly under the 
authority of the Minister, although 
this was through the medium of the 
Director General of the Sitireté 
Nationale. Commandants and officers 
of the Gardiens de la Paix (i.e., the 
local heads of the uniformed police 
of the Public Security) also came 
under the central Ministry for re- 
cruitment, discipline and promotion, 
but not for their operational duties. 
The other members of the forces, 
the Gardiens de la Paix, ordinary 
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plain-clothes 


Inspecteurs and the 
Secrétaires de police, were directly 
under the Regional authorities, except, 
for the more serious disciplinary 
measures upon which the Ministry 
had to be consulted. 


An innovation was the creation of 
Groupes Mobiles de Réserve (G.M.R.) 
to assist, and ultimately to supersede, 
the old Garde Mobile. Some of the 
old Garde were transferred to the 
new body, but in general the new 
Groupes fell short of the high 
standards demanded by the old 
force, although its members were 
probably more reliable in Vichy 
eyes. The G.M.R. were stationed 
in the capitals of the Regions or in 
very important centres outside, and 
they were employed exclusively on 
the orders of the Regional Prefect, 
and then only in emergency actions. 
At this point it should be remem- 
bered that Vichy did not dispose of 
the armed forces normally available 
to assist the civil authority in a crisis, 
and there were many obvious argu- 
ments against asking for German 
assistance. 


It has been reliably estimated that 
in the following year the total effec- 
tives of the police services were 
doubled and in some places trebled. 
The police headquarters of the 
Regions became hives of activity and 
very often extra accommodation had 
to be requisitioned. A new Regional 
cadre of secretarial staff had to be 
recruited to deal with the work of 
the three new Directorates, together 
with the administrative secretariat 
charged with the supply of the forces 
and the personal staff of the Intendant. 
The new forces were financed by a 
direct contribution from the Com- 
munes in the area. The Regional 
Prefect was responsible for drawing 
up and presenting the Budget of the 
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police services to the Ministry, and 
such was the demand from Vichy 
for political security that the price 
was seldom queried. 


The Liberation 


The liberation of France brought 
curiously little change in this struc- 
ture. A Commissaire de la République 
was appointed to take the place of the 
Regional Prefect and the Intendant 
of Police was replaced by a Secretary 
General for Police. These changes 
were in name only, as the organisa- 
tion of the services remained the 
same and the two new officials 
enjoyed similar powers to their pre- 
decessors. In part this was due to 
the realisation that just as much 
control would be required after the 
chaos of the Liberation as was needed 
under Vichy. In part it followed 
the dictum that a successor could 
not possess less powers than the 
person he was superseding. In no 
case did a Regional Prefect make the 
transition period and become a 
Commissaire de la République, and the 
general tendency was to replace all 
high police officers by’ members of 
the Resistance. The wartime records 
of the police personnel were sub- 
jected to examination, and the Com- 
missaire de la République was given 
special executive powers to purge the 
administration in his Region of the 
unpatriotic. The Vichy method of 
recruitment which provided easy 
entry for ex-military men was re- 
pealed. Finally, the Greupes Mobiles 
were dissolved and a new force 
consisting of 70 Compagnies Répub- 
licaines de Sécurité (C.R.S.), was set 
up, divided among 20 regional areas. 


Many of the G.M.R. merely trans- 
ferred to the new force. 


Reorganisation 

This system remained unchanged 
until the Spring of 1946, when for 
reasons extraneous to this study, the 
post of Commissaire de la République 
was abolished and with it the various 
regional services that had grown up 
around him. May 1946 saw the 
institution of a provisional organisa- 
tion of the police services wherein 
the Département again became the 
basic territorial unit. This did not, 
however, mark a return to the pre- 
war system, since many traces re- 
mained of the post-1940 innovations. 
The Prefect assumed direct control 
of the General Information Services 
and the forces of Public Security. 
A new police official, the Depart- 
mental Director of the Police Ser- 
vices, was put at the Prefect’s dis- 
posal as technical adviser. The 
Stireté Nationale took over from the 
Commissaire de la République the 
regional supply and communications 
centres and the brigades of Judicial 
Police, and also retained control of 
the services of the Surveillance du 
Territoire. The officials who had 
been under the Commissaire de la 
République now came under the 
Ministry for discipline. All this 
contributed to a pernicious and per- 
haps unforeseen over-centralisation. 
As an interim safeguard, pending a 
definitive reorganisation of the ser- 
vices, the secrétaire administratif was 
kept in the old regional capital to 
centralise the files of the area, since a 
premature dispersal of these valuable 
sources of information was deemed 
undesirable, and it was difficult to 
see how they might be divided 
between the individual Départements 
without losing something in the 
process. 
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It was with this police system that 
France faced the trials of 1947, when 
gradually political strikes, social dis- 
turbances and militant protestations 
boiled up into what is now regarded 
as a serious attempt to overthrow the 
régime. The twin evils of over- 
centralisation and over-decentralisa- 
tion both now became apparent. On 
the one hand, each Prefect in his own 
Département could not know what was 
happening in the other parts of the 
country, nor even sometimes in his 
neighbour’s circuit. Appeals from 
one Département to another for rein- 
forcements were rejected for fear of 
leaving inadequate protection close 
to home; calls upon the military 
were often sent both to the local 
commandant and to the military 
headquarters so that none knew 
whether duplicate appeals had been 
sent; Prefects vied one with the 
other for the Army’s support, thus 
imposing on the military authorities 
the duty of deciding where to inter- 
vene. In short it was found that the 
Prefect’s resources were insufficient 
for his responsibilities. On the 
other hand, the centralisation of 
certain police services in Paris meant 
intolerable delay ; the C.R.S. could 
only be employed on the direct 
authorisation of the Minister, and in 
circumstances where the messages 
wired to the Ministry rose from about 
seven hundred to well over two 
thousand a day any rational evalua- 
tion of the dangers was out of the 
question ; the task of dealing directly 
with nearly ninety Prefects was 
beyond the capacity of even the most 
efficient administration—and nobody 
calls the Ministry of the Interior that. 

In March 1948 the Minister of the 
Interior obtained authority from 
Parliament to appoint eight Jnspect- 
eurs Généraux de I’ Administration en 
Mission Extraordinaire (1.G.A.M.E.), 
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whose raisons d’étre were to control 
and reorganise the security services 
of their Regions.> These Regions did 
not correspond to those administered 
by the Regional Prefects or by the 
Commissaires de la République, but 
were instead the military Regions, 
eight in number, excluding Paris. 
In four cases the I.G.A.M.E. were 
active Prefects. Each was endowed 
with a special letter of service 
delegating to him the Minister’s 
personal powers in time of emergency. 
This letter gave him complete auth- 
ority over all civil and military 
authorities in the Region; the de- 
ployment of forces, the despatch of 
reinforcements, the use of the Army 
or the C.R.S. came solely under his 
orders and at his direction. The 
public security forces were re- 
organised where necessary to bring 
them in line with the new adminis- 
trative Region. A Contréleur-Général 
of the Stireté Nationale was appointed 
to each Region; the Commandants 
of the C.R.S. took up residence in the 
capital towns ; and the civil authori- 
ties were brought into line with the 
military services: the Army, the 
Gendarmerie and the Garde Mobile. 
In August 1949 a further step was 
taken to rationalise the organisation. 
Nine new centres were set up to 
coincide with the new Regional areas, 
but to avoid the too frequent use of 
the word “regional” these were 
called Centres Administratifs Inter- 
départementaux de Police (C.A.1.P.), 
and the functions of the old Secrét- 
aires Administratifs de Police—now 
abolished—together with the tech- 
nical and administrative services of 
the police, were transferred to the new 
bodies. Each centre was put under 
the Secretary General of the Regional 
capital’s Prefecture ; a junior mem- 
ber of the Corps Préfectoral being 
preferred to a police officer. 
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Thus a new regionalism has ap- 
peared in the ordinary French police 
services. It would seem to have 
avoided the twin dangers of too much 
autonomy and too much centralisa- 
tion. The Prefect is, in ordinary 
times, the competent authority for 
public security. He has direct hier- 
archic superiority over the police 
officials, although the severer forms of 
disciplinary action require the 
sanction of the Ministry. Unity of 
command is guaranteed in times of 
emergency by the I.G.A.M.E., and the 


large-scale organisation ensures the 
most efficient use of available re- 
sources. Undoubtedly a certain con- 
fusion is caused by the fact that 
information has to be dealt with on 
three levels: the Departmental, the 
Regional, and eventually the nation- 
al; but this is probably offset by the 
undeniable cohesion and efficiency 
that the reorganisation has brought 
with it. There is little possibility 
today of a successful insurrectionary 
movement in France. 





It is worth noting in this respect that the Mayor in France, in his capacity as 
Government agent and local executive, has, in his dealings with his subordinates, to 
observe all the formalities required of every French administrator by watchful admin- 


istrative courts. 


2 In France this included anything dealt with in the Code d’Instruction Criminelle. 
’ Notably under dispositions contained in Article 10 of the Code d’Instruction 


Criminelle. 
Procureur de la République. 


In extreme cases it could override both the Fuge d’Instruction and the 


‘The Regional Prefect was the only authority for transferring forces across 


Departmental boundaries. 


5 See my “‘A Development in French Regional Administration ” in Public Adminis- 


tration (Winter Number, 1950). 
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Reflections of a District Whitley 


Council Secretary 


By RosBert S. W. POLLARD 


Mr. Pollard is a London Solicitor and, among his many 

writings on legal and social matters, is ** Administrative 

Tribunals at Work,” a symposium which he edited for the 
Institute and published in 1950. 


HERE are two large National 

Whitley Councils which con- 
trol the wages and conditions of 
Local Authority employees. One of 
these deals with the professional, 
administrative and technical officers, 
and the other with the manual 
workers. Under them are district 
or provincial councils and the founda- 
tion is composed of a Whitley Com- 
mittee for each Local Authority of 
representatives of the authority and 
of its staff. Upon the National 
Council and the district councils sit 
representatives of Local Authorities, 
the employers, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, officials and members of 
Trade Unions. As a relative new- 
comer into the ranks of district 
council secretaries, I have been able 
to observe the proceedings of my 
district council for manual workers 
and, from afar, those of the National 
Council and of Local Authorities, I 
hope with some degree of detachment. 
It is easy for one to become so much 
a part of administrative machinery 
that its form and method of operation 
is taken for granted and suggestions 
for improvement are either not 
thought of or, if they are put forward, 
there is a strong tendency to oppose 
them. Like so many English institu- 
tions, negotiating machinery for wages 
and conditions, both in local govern- 
ment and in industry generally, has 
grown up haphazard; its growth 
has never been planned or controlled, 
and too often each industry or service 
has produced its own scheme without 
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knowing or caring what has been 
done elsewhere. No attempt has been 
made to learn from experience and 
the same mistakes are made again 
and again. What surprises me is that 
the machinery works so well. 

Attempts are made at times to 
justify the so-called English method 
of “ muddling through,” but the 
term is really a defence of mental 
laziness, a disinclination for in- 
novation and a refusal to think and 
plan. Research on all aspects of 
negotiations on wages and con- 
ditions is badly needed. The machin- 
ery and procedure in different 
industries and services needs to be 
compared and evaluated and that 
which is found to work best in 
practice, different though it may be 
for differing situations, made widely 
known. 


The Committee Process 

The English faith in committees 
is remarkable. It is generally 
assumed that if a body of people 
come together, call themselves a 
council or committee, then, provided 
they adhere to some well-known rules 
of procedure, the result of their meet- 
ing is likely to be fruitful. People 
go on believing this despite their 
frequent experience of sterile and 
useless discussions. In fact, the mere 
observance of the ordinary rules of 
procedure does not mean that a com- 
mittee will function properly, al- 
though it is no doubt an advantage if 
rules of procedure are observed since 
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there will then, at least, be an appear- 
ance of order. 


Recent psychological and other 
studies have shown that the organisa- 
tion of meetings requires much more 
fundamental consideration than is 
generally given to it.* Some of the 
difficulties of the present methods of 
conducting business can be illus- 
trated by the working of a district 
council composed of 23 employers’ 
and 12 trade union representatives. 
A dispute between one of the Local 
Authorities and their employees, 
members of one of the Trade Unions, 
is to come before the Council for 
settlement. The Council is to meet 
in the afternoon as a joint body, but 
both sides of it meet separately in 
the morning. At the employers’ 
meeting, a representative of the 
Authority affected (a member of the 
Council) attends and states his case 
cogently. After some questions to 
him and a brief discussion, the 
employers are then satisfied that 
the Trade Union claim is worthless. 
At the Trade Union meeting the 
workers’ case is so well stated that the 
Trade Union representatives, who 
still perhaps somewhat unnecessarily 
feel they have to fight the employers, 
are convinced that their case is 
impeccable. Thus the discussion in 
the afternoon at the joint meeting 
commences with the majority of the 
people present having closed minds. 
Both sides reiterate the facts as they 
see them, but little or no attempt is 
made to understand the other point 
of view. Both sides then waste a 
considerable amount of time in 
stating their respective conclusions, 
previously arrived at. They are not 
prepared to change their minds ; no 
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modification of attitudes is possible 
and it is not surprising that no 
agreement is reached. 

The dispute then goes forward to 
a higher level and ultimately a 
National Disputes Committee coming 
fresh to the problem is able to decide 
it. But months frequently have to 
elapse before a dispute can be 
settled in this way. 

The purpose of a group meeting 
is not necessarily to record a victory 
for one side or the other. The idea 
of a conflict or battle between oppos- 
ing sides is often a source of un- 
necessary difficulties in committee 
work. A majority vote for a par- 
ticular proposal does not mean either 
that the proposal is right or that it 
will necessarily be accepted by the 
dissentients. In fact, the minority 
often does not accept it because it is 
not convinced. It may either con- 
tinue to oppose the working out of 
the proposal or, remaining dis- 
satisfied, gradually cease to attend 
the organisation and so fade out of 
the picture. This happens far too 
often, for instance, in political parties. 
The object of the meeting should be 
to get unanimous agreement if 
possible. 

I do not say that meetings of sub- 
ordinate groups or of “sides” are 
never necessary. Fundamental issues 
arise which it is absolutely imperative 
for the “sides” to consider separately, 
but even then, members should not 
close their minds to new ideas, new 
arguments and further consideration 
of the facts. There is not much use 
in holding a joint council meeting to 
present the other side with a con- 
clusion already reached. Unwilling- 
ness, often unconscious, to consider 





* For example, see The Art of Conference, by Frank Walser (Harper Bros., 
U.S.A., 1948), and Democracy and the Quaker Method, Pollard (Bannisdale Press, 
1 
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the point of view of the other side 
rapidly leads to feelings of frustration, 
and in some quarters to a belief that 
negotiation is of little use. With all 
these defects in attitude and pro- 
cedure, it is really surprising that 
there are not more unofficial strikes. 


Methods for arriving at general 
agreement can include (a) not to take 
a vote but to leave the Chairman to 
record the general sense of the meeting 
and, (b) to have a pause in discussion, 
such as a break for tea. The circu- 
lation of a statement of facts before 
a committee meeting sometimes helps 
if they can be presented unemotionally 
and with detachment. On the other 
hand, it is no use circulating too much 
paper because it very often is not 
read. 


I know one executive committee of 
a district council which, after con- 
sideration of some of these ideas, 
decided to meet jointly without 
separate “side ”’ meetings. The ex- 
periment worked quite well. It 
would have worked better if the 
members of the committee had 
regularly read in advance and con- 
sidered the documents circulated to 
them. They had ample time in 
which to do this! An unnecessary 
effect of the joint meeting was to 
make the members somewhat timid 
and they tended to adjourn matters 
for further consideration at the next 
meeting of the committee in three 
months’ time. 


The Chairman 


It will be obvious that a committee 
or council which is conducted in 
accordance with these suggestions 
will need a strong chairman who will 
understand his functions, will guide 
the meeting and try to ascertain 
its views, but who will not attempt to 
impose his view upon it. Far too 
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little attention is paid to the question 
of appointing a good chairman, It is 
frequently assumed that anybody can 
take the chair. We-all know how 
frequently chairmen are appointed 
who not only would be incapable of 
guiding a meeting as I have suggested 
but who are unable to understand 
rules of procedure, and even when 
the rules are explained to them they 
sometimes fail to grasp them. The 
custom that the chair shall go in 
rotation to a different member of a 
council each year is a thoroughly bad 
one. A chairman should be selected 
because he is a good chairman, and 
for no other reason. It is perhaps 
surprising that committees do manage 
to function, when it is remembered 
how many people in the chair are 
either incompetent, or are there 
because it satisfies their love of power. 


Procedure for Handling Disputes 

The procedure for dealing with 
disputes very often needs to be re- 
vised. I recall a case where there 
was a dispute between a Local 
Authority and its employees at a 
particular institution. The District 
Whitley Council appointed a sub- 
committee of both sides to visit this 
institution and see the work done by 
the men. The sub-committee re- 
ported to the executive committee 
adversely to the Local Authority. 
Upon the executive committee were 
representatives of the Trade Unions 
concerned but not of the Local 
Authority concerned. The executive 
committee discussed the whole case, 
came to a decision against the Local 
Authority, and was then very pained 
when at the full council meeting the 
Local Authority complained that the 
case had been judged in its absence. 
It was obvious that this had been 
done, and, after much _ resistance 
from some members of the council 
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who were unable to see the im- 
portance of not only doing justice but 
appearing to do justice, a new sub- 
committee was appointed. This 
committee paid a fresh visit to the 
institution and produced a different 
report. This was dealt with at an 
executive committee meeting at which 
both parties were invited to be 
present, and an agreement was quite 
easily reached, 

Following this, the Town Clerk 
of the Authority affected drew up 
proposals which it called “ Con- 
ciiiation Board Procedure Rules.” 
It is thought that these are of 
sufficient interest to set out in full, 
together with the forms attached, in 
the annex to this article. It may be 
that these proposals are too formal, 
but in view of the difficulties that 
have been met with in the past, it 
might be thought that they would 
at least have merited consideration. 
After all, it makes for clarity and 
precision of thought if a person has 
to set out his case in writing and those 
who have to answer the claim have 
time to learn what the claim is 
through a document presented to 
them instead of through a verbal state- 
ment made at a council meeting. The 
proposals were, however, rejected 
out of hand without any discussion 
of their merits, largely because they 
were put forward by the Local 
Authority which had complained 
that the executive committee had 
dealt with the dispute in its absence. 

Another remarkable incident oc- 
curred when a Local Authority and a 
Trade Union were both asked to sub- 
mit further written observations on 
a case. The secretary suggested to 
the council that the Trade Union 
which was making the claim should 
submit it first and that the Local 
Authority should then be supplied 
with a copy of it and asked to 


reply to it. The council, however, 
decided that both sides should 
submit their case in writing at the 
same time, although the Local 
Authority could not know exactly 
what the Trade Union’s case was, 
A more sensible procedure is that in 
the law courts, where particulars of a 
plaintiff’s claim are delivered first and 
the defendant delivers his defence 
after he has read what the claim 
against him is. 


Drafting of Agreements 

Another important matter which is 
too neglected concerns the drafting 
of collective agreements. Most of the 
wages and conditions of Local 
Authority employees are now drawn . 
up by the National Whitley Council. 
There are for instance in force a 
general national scheme of wages and 
working conditions, a sickness pay 
scheme, and schemes for the school 
meals service and for female em- 
ployees in civic restaurants. It is 
common for complaints to be made 
about the drafting of Acts of Parlia- 
ment but, after all, some care is taken’ 
over these. Government Bills are 
presented to Parliament after care- 
ful preparation by Parliamentary 
Counsel, who are skilled in their 
work. It is true that Bills get some- 
what mauled during their passage 
through both Houses of Parliament, 
but the Parliamentary draftsmen are 
always there to deal with amend- 
ments and most problems of wording 
are solved before a bill becomes law. 

The drafting of collective agree- 
ments is nearly as important as that 
of Acts of Parliament since their 
operation affects hundreds of em- 
ployers and thousands of employees. 
Often, however, not enough care is 
taken over their form ; it appears to 
be assumed that anybody can draft 
or amend an agreement. When a 
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dispute arises about the interpretation 
of an agreement, no one seems to 
understand that it is often due to 
bad drafting. The employers’ and 
Trade Unions’ representatives on 
the National Councils must bear 
much of the blame for some of the 
extraordinary clauses in agreements. 
Both agreements and amendments 
should be drafted by competent 
persons. 

At the end of March 1949, the new 
National Working Conditions for 
Manual Workers became operative. 
Clause 7 read :— 

“Overtime to be paid for as 
follows :— 


* Monday First two hrs. : 
Tuesday Time - and -a - 
Wednesday } quarter. There- 
Thursday after : Time - 
Friday and - a - half. 


Saturday : Time-and-a-half. 
Sunday : Double time.’ ” 

The question at once arose of 
whether overtime was to be cumu- 
lative or not, that is, whether each 
day was to be treated separately, or if 
after two hours’ overtime in any one 
week, payment for overtime during 
the rest of the week was to be at time- 
and-a-half. The wording was am- 
biguous, yet it became generally 
accepted that overtime for the 
ordinary working days of a week 
should be cumulative. 

An even more remarkable clause 
was Clause 19 dealing with the 
question of holidays. I set out below 
some extracts :— 

“(a) A qualified day or shift 
worker is one who on the Ist 
September in any year has com- 
pleted twelve months’ continuous 
service. 

(6) A qualified day worker to 
be allowed two calendar weeks’ 
holiday with normal pay. 
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*(c) A day worker who is not 
qualified, but on the Ist September 
has completed six months’ con- 
tinuous service, to be allowed a 
holiday of one calendar week with 
normal pay. 

**@) Annual holidays are nor- 
mally to be taken within the period 
commencing on the Ist April and 
ending on the 30th September. 

(7) An employee who leaves the 
service (other than one who is 
discharged as a result of miscon- 
duct) shall be allowed the number 
of days annual holiday to which 
he had become entitled on the 
previous Ist April (unless such 
days have already been taken) plus 
a proportionate holiday with pay 
for each completed month of ser- 
vice following that date. If it is 
not convenient for the employing 
authority to allow the whole or any 
part of such holiday before the 
date of leaving the service, pay- 
ment in lieu shall be made.” 
The first point that was not clear 

concerned the rights of employees 
who had already, under previous con- 
ditions of service, got an accrued 
right to some days holiday. A man 
might, when the new conditions 
came into force at the end of March 
1949, have been working for an 
authority for four months. Under 
the rule of one day for each month of 
service, he would have been entitled 
to four days’ holiday. Did the new 
conditions take away his right? If 
so, he would have been entitled to 
nothing under the new scheme 
because he had not qualified by the 
lst of September. It is believed that 
most authorities did not consider 
that the new conditions took away 
accrued rights, but there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in some areas 
where authorities ruled that the new 
scheme was retrospective. 
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In general, great complications 
were caused by the need to qualify 
by particular dates, and for months 
after the conditions came into force, 
district secretaries all over the coun- 
try were daily replying to questions 
about the interpretation of this 
and other conditions. Even the 
National Council were not always 
clear what they meant and it was by 
no means unknown for contradictory 
interpretations to be sent out by 
headquarters. It is perhaps not 
surprising that last year (1950) a new 
clause dealing with holidays was 
brought into force. I suggest that 
National Whitley Councils should 
always take professional advice on the 
drafting of agreements and any 
amendments made to them. Another 
improvement would be the collation 
and publication of all material agree- 
ments and interpretations of them by 
the National Council itself and its 
secretaries. In this way, if widely 
distributed, some uniformity could 
be obtained and district secretaries, 
members .and officials of Local 
Authorities and Trade Unions would 
be greatly assisted. This proposal 
was considered by the National 
Council known to the author, ac- 
cepted and then turned down. 

Another memory which occurs to 
me is that of the attempts to define 
the duties of first and second class 
gardeners and garden labourers. To 
do this properly it was thought that 
all their duties had to be set out. The 
question arose whether it was the 
duty of a garden labourer to dig. 
Since other duties were being enum- 
erated it would seem obvious that 
this should have been included, but 
its inclusion was successfully op- 
posed on the ground that everyone 
knew that a labourer’s duty was to dig. 
The belief that everyone knows 
something is, of course, quite falla- 


cious, because, although it may be 
true of the meeting which approves 
an agreement, an occasion may well 
arise in the future when someone 
does not know it. Whatever may 
have been true originally, the mean- 
ing turns out to be uncertain. 
Serious differences of opinien may 
arise as a result. 


Qualifications of Members 

Another important question is the 
qualifications of council members. 
Many of the Trade Union repre- 
sentatives are full-time officials who, 
during the passage of time, have 
become skilled in the work and know 
exactly what they are doing. The 
Unions may also have ordinary 
members present who generally follow 
their officials’ lead. Local Authority 
representatives may be in a very 
different position. Some of them 
may sit on a Whitley Council for some 
years and acquire knowledge and 
experience similar to the Trade 
Unions’ members, but others may 
change from year to year and, even 
if an Authority tries to keep con- 
tinuity of membership, a councillor 
may lose his seat at a local election. 
It is becoming impossible for many 
Local Authority representatives to 
understand what is taking place at a 
District Whitley Council meeting. 
The mass of paper which is poured 
forth is often not comprehensible 
without reference to many documents 
issued before the date of a repre- 
sentative’s appointment. The names 
of occupations to be graded and dealt 
with are often unfamiliar to a new 
representative and he may know 
nothing of the type of work involved. 
Large Authorities now often send 
their establishment officers to district 
council meetings in an advisory 
capacity. I suggest that they should 
consider whether they should not 
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send their establishment officers in 
their official capacity. In this way 
equality of bargaining ability with 
Trade Unions could be restored. 
I might add that agendas and papers 
for council meetings should always 
be circulated to Local Authorities as 
well as to the representatives in case 
an Authority’s Clerk has some point 
to raise on them. 


Finally, many district councils are 
too complacent. They are remark- 
ably opposed to the study of their 
own operations. I recollect a sug- 
gestion that a council should send 
representatives to a conference on 
Establishment Work in Local Auth- 
orities. The Trade Unions said 
they did not mind the employers 
sending representatives provided that 
the conference fees were not paid out 
of joint council funds. Apparently 
they felt that they themselves had 
nothing to learn in this field. 


Annex 


Proposed Procedure for Dealing 
with Disputes 


Before referring any difference to 
the Conciliation Board the employees 
claiming any alteration in their hours, 
wages, or working conditions (herein- 
after called “‘ the Claimants,’’) shall, 
through their appropriate Trade 
Union or Trade Unions, have sub- 
mitted a Claim to the Employing 
Local Authority with whom the 
difference arises (hereinafter called 
“the Employers,”) substantially in 
the form set out in the first Schedule 
hereto, and the Employers shall have 
dealt with it in a way which gives 
rise to the difference between the 
Claimants and the Employers. 

The Claimants shall report the 
difference in writing to the Con- 
ciliation Board Secretary, with a 
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duplicate copy thereof which shall be 
sent forthwith by the said Secretary 
to the Employers. 


Such report by the Claimants to 
the said Secretary shall be dccom- 
panied by 00 copies of the Claim 
(as originally submitted to the Em- 
ployers). 


The Employers shall, within 21 
days of receiving from the Secretary 
the copy notice of report of the 
difference, send to him 00 copies of 
their Reply to the claim substantially 
in the form set out in the second 
Schedule hereto. 


As soon as reasonably practicable 
the Conciliation Board (or a sub- 
committee thereof) consisting of equal 
numbers of Local Authority and 
Trade Union members of the Execv- 
tive Committee, shall hold a meeting 
to consider the Claim and the Reply 
and deal with the same in accordance 
with paragraph 00 of the District 
Council’s Constitution and Functions 
Manual. 


They shall permit and shall, if they 
so desire, require representatives of 
the Claimants and the Employers 
to attend such meeting to supply 
further information and answer 
questions for the purpose of assisting 
the Conciliation Board to arrive at a 
just decision. 


If the Conciliation Board there- 
upon makes a representation to the 
Employers upon the Claim and the 
Employers adopt and implement 
such recommendation, or if the 
Conciliation Board reject the Claim, 
a claim shall not (either in identically 
or substantially the same form) be 
made again against the Employers 
within a period of twelve months 
from the date of the decision of the 
Conciliation Board. 
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First Schedule 


1. This Claim is made by or on 
behalf of all the persons employed 
by Council as* num- 
bering in total 


2. Their names are :— 


3. They are all members of the 
and Trade 
Unions of which the 
Trade Union presents this Claim. 


4, The Claimants allege that the 
Council is breaking the established 
conditions of employment of the 
Claimants, as laid down in byt 


5. The Claimt is for :— 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Second Schedule 
1. The Council 
admits :— 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
2. The 
denies :— 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
3. The reasons for which the 
Council feels unable 
to admit the Claim are as follows :— 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Council 





+ Particulars of alleged breach. 


* Council designation of Claimants’ posts. 


t State clearly and precisely what is claimed. 
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British Government Since 1918 


By Sir GILBERT CAMPION, D. N. CHESTER, W. J. M. MACKENZIE, WILLIAM A. ROBSON, 


Str ARTHUR STREET, J]. H. WARREN. 
(Alien and Unwin), London, 1950. Pp. 232. 16s. 


Sir JOHN ANDERSON. 


We are still too ill-informed about our 
own government at a time when it is 
developing, in most directions, faster than 
the majority of us can keep pace with it. 
We have, indeed, considerable arrears to 
make up. Not only could we do with 
a detailed account of developments since 
1918—we are lacking in many particulars 
regarding nineteenth century develop- 
ment. The subject is still only in its 
beginnings in University curricula, and 
there has been little academic research as 
yet. It does not lend itself to the pro- 
duction of a counterpart of a French 
Traité de Droit Administratif. Nor can 
we yet have enquiries such as those under- 
taken by the American Political Science 
Association. Until very recently, too 
rigid a division has obtained in this 
country between the professional man of 
government, with no time to reflect and 
write, and the academic observer, with no 
empirical basis on which to build his 
conclusions. Thus the appearance of such 
a composite volume as the present one 
raises high hopes. 


But this is an odd book, and it takes the 
reader some time to find out what it is 
really about. The title induces in him an 
expectation of comprehensive historical 
treatment : then the opening words of the 
Introduction lead him to look for detailed 
current description — ‘‘ comprehensive, 
well-balanced and up to date,” “‘ every 
aspect of the subject has been fully treated, 
so that no student or general reader need 
look elsewhere for any information he may 
require.” Whereas, on inspection, the 
separate essays of which the book is com- 
posed turn out to be neither entirely 
historical nor entirely current description ; 
and they are not, between them, compre- 
hensive. They are comparisons, rather, 
of earlier and later phases of particular 
aspects of British government ; and while 
the later phase in each essay is post-1945, 
the earlier phases are not in all cases the 
same. And some very important topics 
are omitted. A comprehensive account 
of British government would, one would 
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have hoped, have had something to say of 
the organisation of political parties. An 
account of developments in British govern- 
ment since 1918 might legitimately be 
expected to devote some space to changes 
in the electoral system and in the powers 
of the House of Lords. A discussion of 
current questions would not be compre- 
hensive if it left virtually untouched the 
whole of the personnel problem in the 
public services. But there are all of these 
omissions and more: there is scarcely a 
reference to consultation of interests, 
little about administration at the regional 
level, and barely a word about the elector, 
taxpayer, or administered person. Per- 
haps the book was originally designed as 
something more uniform than it became. 
Perhaps it lacked a general editor to keep 
the individual contributors in line. What- 
ever the explanation may be, it would have 
been much better to have made the title 
quite simply, “‘ Essays on British Govern- 
ment”; and, indeed, were it not for the 
first essay, the title could have been 
“Essays on British Administration.” In 
either case it ought to have been made 
clear that the essays dealt with separate 
aspects, did not cover the whole subject, 
and did not form a continuous whole. 


But even with such a preliminary 
explanation we should still have counted 
ourselves very fortunate that the six expert 
authors had been induced to write at all. 
For there is no doubt that there is con- 
siderable interest in any essays from such 
writers. In reading what they have to 
say, we are not only learning about recent 
developments and the current position in 
each of the particular fields discussed ; we 
are also—and it is much more important— 
learning what a leading authority thinks 
about a chosen aspect of our government. 
In this respect it is especially instructive 
to read the opening essay by Sir Gilbert 
Campion (now Lord Campion) on Develop- 
ments in the Parliamentary System since 
1918 (which is actually a comparative 
discussion of House of Commons working 
in 1906-14 and 1945-50). ‘‘ The most 
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remarkable change during the last fifty 
years,” says Lord Campion, “is the fall 
in the temperature of the party conflict.” 
“Tt seems that there is no urgent convic- 
tion even among private Members of the 
value of Private Members’ time.” The 
continuing surrender to the Opposition of 
over 30 per cent. of the time of the House 
affords “ sufficient proof not only of the 
fairness of the rules and conventions but 
also of the persistence of the parliamentary 
spirit which established them.” This 
essay, from one who probably knows more 
than any other living person about the 
working of the House of Commons, should 
be read and considered very carefully by 
all arm-chair critics. 


The remaining five essays, on several 
aspects of administration, continue this 
avoidance of alarmism and of suggestions 
for sweeping change, but none the less 
succeed in being enlightening. Mr. Chester 
provides a salutary lesson because he 
bases his study of a well-worn topic— 
Development of the Cabinet, 1914-49—on 
the facts. As a result, the topic gains 
some freshness. Cabinets have increased 
in size, but have not increased propor- 
tionately to the increase in the number of 
Ministerial posts: in other words, the 
important question to ask in relation to 
the Cabinet, is not how to devise means to 
reduce its present size, but how to under- 
stand its capacity in practice to work with- 
out being larger. Mr. Chester considers 
that it has been possible to leave an 
increasing number of important depart- 
ments out of the Cabinet because of the 
institution of Cabinet minutes, and be- 
cause of the establishment of the Cabinet 
Secretariat and of a pattern of Cabinet 
committees. This is no doubt the right 
answer at the level at which Mr. Chester 
discusses the question ; but it is hard to 
believe that the devices he mentions could 
have operated with any efficiency had they 
not been sustained by a manifold of 
influences making for integration within 
the machinery of administration at the 
Official level. Into this Mr. Chester does 
not enquire; but Professor Mackenzie 
does, and is a little sceptical. His essay 
on The Structure of Central Administration 
is very lively, and is perhaps the most 
provocative of the set. He begins with 
a consideration of the Haldane Report 
*“ which has for a generation of adminis- 
trative reformers assumed the status 
almost of holy writ.” In spite of this 
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promising lack of reverence, I do not think 
that Professor Mackenzie reveals quite 
to the full the superficiality and confusion 
of thought that reside in this over-quoted 
and under-read report; none the less, 
what he does say should shake some 
readers and be good for them. One 
wishes, however, that the general question 
of integration could have been taken 
further by Professor Mackenzie. He cites 
many instances of what is not done, and 
points out that “all first-rate adminis- 
trators are extremely busy with the trees, 
and it is no one’s business to observe the 
configuration of the wood.” Yet he 
considers that we are right in being “‘ more 
sceptical now than were, for instance, the 
Webbs in the 1890s, regarding the advan- 
tages of an administrative ‘ Samurai’ 
who will, by pure reason, introduce 
economy, efficiency, sweetness and light 
into the processes of government” ; and 
he points out that “a branch or a depart- 
ment may be a theoretical monstrosity and 
yet be a ‘happy ship’; and traditionally 
a ‘happy ship’ is the only ‘ efficient 
ship’.” Professor Mackenzie takes his topic 
to pieces with such good sense and skill 
that he must be induced on another 
occasion to put it together again. 


Professor Robson’s essay on Adminis- 
trative Law in England, 1919-1948 occupies 
one-third of the book and is a very thorough 
discussion, detailed and well-documented. 
In the course of it he too knocks some 
common generalisations on the head, e.g., 
** although it is often said that the rise of 
the social service state is the leading 
characteristic of the 20th century, many 
of the most important modern functions of 
government consist of regulatory powers.” 
One could, indeed, wish that he had per- 
mitted himself more such asides ; but he 
prefers to stick very closely, though very 
effectively, to business. There is just one 
general theme where some might think he 
has a bee in his bonnet. This is not his 
main theme—(the advocacy of the estab- 
lishment of an Administrative Court or 
Courts)—but a subsidiary theme to which 
he gives no little prominence—the sense 
in which the expression ‘‘ Administrative 
Law” should be used. He wishes it to 
mean “no more and no less than the law 
relating to public administration,” just as 
‘commercial law consists of the law 
relating to commerce.” But then, as he 
goes on to say, there is a difference : there 
is “‘an important distinction between 
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administrative law and most other branches 
of law. The sources of administrative 
law include not only the law controlling 
public administration . . . but also the law 
emanating from the executive organs in 
the exercise of their duly authorised 
powers.” It does not seem likely that those 
who dislike this second source will be 
conquered by a revision of acceptation. 
A question of nomenclature arises again 
in the title of Sir Arthur Street’s essay— 
Quasi-Government Bodies since 1918. I 
hope this name will not become popular : 
a quasi-government body sounds like a 
body concerned with something called 
quasi-government. But I see Sir Arthur’s 
difficulty and am glad it arose ; because he 
wished to discuss something more than 
just the “‘ public corporation,” and he has 
very usefully covered a wide range of 
agencies under the headings “‘ Regulatory 
Bodies ” (first Non-Industrial, then In- 
dustrial) and ‘‘ Managerial Bodies.” As 
a result, public corporations are seen more 
in perspective than they generally are, 
and some order is introduced into what is 
very often a most disorderly subject. 
Local Government, on which Mr. Warren 
writes, is, of course, of all possible topics 
in British government, the one in which 
the problem of arrangement arises in its 
most aggravated form. But Mr. Warren 
has surmounted this difficulty triumph- 
antly, and has produced, in the compass of 
30 pages, the neatest and tidiest short 
account of English local government I 
have ever seen ; and he has done so with- 
out in any way distorting the facts. One 


English Local Government 


By HERMAN FINER (Methuen and Co. 
561. £1 16s. Od. 


PROFESSOR HERMAN FINER’S book on Local 
Government was first published in 1933, 
and since then it has been well known as 
a useful account of the state of local 
government, as it was in England at that 
time. It was reviewed by Lady Simon in 
Public Administration in 1934 (Vol. XII, 
p. 104), and it is not proposed to discuss 
again the merits and defects of the original 
work. A new edition has now been 
published by which, as the author states 
in his introduction, he hopes to give the 
reader “‘an account of how the English 
Local Government stood in 1950, and the 
developments which led up to it; until 
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is less happy with his statement of the 
present predicament of local government. 
There has been, he says, a dwindling 
scope of importance and a corresponding 
loss of educative influence ; and both have 
been “‘ due to a failure to keep on foot a 
suitable general structure.” There are 
few who would not say something like 
this. But what, question-begging apart, 
does it mean ? 


In his short Introduction Sir John 
Anderson commends “‘ this symposium to 
teacher and student alike.” He is right 
in doing so, although, as I have indicated 
above, he is wrong in some of his reasons. 
I hope that I have not, by what I have 
criticised, given a false impression of the 
book’s value. It is a book which many 
may wish to turn to for information on 
various matters that have not yet been 
*‘ written up.” At the same time it is of 
especial utility for those whose interest in 
British government is primarily academic 
— because of the prevailing realism of the 
writers ; and yet it should be of equal 
utility to the practical administrator since 
the realism involved is that of writers 
whose business it is, or who have made it 
their business, to see the field as a whole. 
The Institute of Public Administration is 
to be congratulated in that the book was 
prepared, as a note in it says, at its “ instiga- 
tion.”’?. What is involved when the Institute 
instigates I do not know; but if this is a 
sample of the result, I hope it will continue 
the practice. 


WILFRID HARRISON. 


4th Edition. 1950. Pp. xvi, 


Ltd.). 


the time comes when it will be possible to 
re-write the whole in the light of the 
legislation of 1944-50.” It is the nature 
and manner of this revision which now 
demands attention. 

It might have been expected that some 
of the more serious errors in the historical 
sections of the work would have been 
corrected, but this does not appear to have 
been done ; for example, a statement still 
appears on page 60 that the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, added 38 new 
boroughs to the existing 178, and on 
page 67 it is stated that the same Act 
added 25 more boroughs. This is con- 
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fusing to the student, and misleading, as 
in fact the Act of 1882 did not increase the 
number at all. So also on page 437, in 
discussing compounding for the rates, no 
mention is made of the Small Tenements 
Rating Act of 1850, but the system is 
stated to go back, inter alia, to the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act 1842—which Act 
had in fact nothing whatever to do with 
rates or compounding. 


More serious however, is the method 
which has been adopted of recording 
changes in the law and practice since 1933. 
The text has been altered by the inclusion 
of some additional paragraphs, a few 
footnotes, and two appendices referring to 
the now defunct Boundary Commission 
and the financial proposals of the Local 
Government Act 1948. Other important 
new Acts are either completely ignored or 
very inadequately described. There is, 
for example, no mention of the Represen- 
tation of the People Acts 1948 and 1949, 
or of the Children Act 1948, and there 
are no adequate accounts of the functions 
of local authorities under the National 
Health Service Act 1946, and the National 
Assistance Act 1948. No attempt has 
apparently been made to alter references to 
Acts which have been, repealed—an 
omission which Professor Finer justified 
in his preface to the second edition (1943) 
on the grounds that such a revision was 
impossible, and that there was “ some 
gain in letting things stand as they are, for 
the reader will be able to appreciate the 
fact that local government has a legis- 
lative history.” The result is that the 
reader is constantly referred to authorities 
which have been obsolete for many years ; 
even the codifying provisions of the Local 
Government Act 1933 have not yet been 
incorporated. 


Even more misleading is the fact that 
many substantive changes in the law 
remain unnoticed; for example, it is 
stated on pp. 241-242, that County 
Councils have no power to pay councillors 
for loss of time in the discharge of their 
duties ; there is only one reference in the 
book to how councillors are elected, and 
that is a statement (p. 119) that the Parish 
Council is elected every three years at 
the annual Parish Meeting; there are 
references throughout the book to elemen- 
tary education, to the Board of Education 
and to hospital committees of Local 
Authorities, and the Maternity and Child 
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Welfare Act 1918, is quoted as an authority 
for the statement that Maternity and Child 
Welfare Committees must include at least 
two women. 


Though the recent changes in Statute 
Law are most inadequately described, even 
less attempt seems to have been made to 
record changes which do not depend upon 
Acts of Parliament; the description of 
Local Government in Germany, though 
still written in the present tense, is based 
on the situation before Hitler came into 
power ; important decisions in the Courts, 
such as A.G. v. Leicester Corporation 
(1943) 1 Ch. 86, and Franklin and Ors 
v. Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning (1947) 2 All. E. R. 289, are not 
mentioned. Equally misleading are such 
statements as that Birmingham has 375,000 
local government electors (p. 199); the 
figure to-day is more than twice as great 
as that quoted, which was correct in 1924. 
The list of committees of the London 
County Council, on page 520, may have 
been accurate in 1933, but it is wrong in 
1950. In some cases the statistics have 
been brought up to date, but in a rather 
careless way ; the table of Grants in Aid, 
on page 450, is at first sight surprising, 
until one realises that three noughts have 
been omitted after each figure. 


Finally, passing over many minor 
omissions and mistakes, one comes to the 
Index. This is certainly worthy of com- 
ment; many of the page referer.ces are 
wrong, and a number of important subjects 
are omitted. Some of the entries have a 
whimsical originality, such as the appear- 
ance of the New Towns Act 1946, under 
the heading ‘“‘ Towns Act, New, 1946,” 
and such cryptic references as “ Allix,” 
“ Bethelemy,” and “‘ Street,” which relate 
to the authors of books referred to in the 
footnotes, though not necessarily with the 
same spelling. 


Some parts of Professor Finer’s work 
retain their value as a description of the 
working of Local Government in England 
in 1933, but the mistakes and omissions 
are so numerous—only a fraction of the 
total can be mentioned in this short review 
—that students should be warned that the 
book in its present form is thoroughly 
unreliable. It is very much to be regretted 
that the author’s work should be spoilt by 
such careless and inadequate revision. 


B, KatTuH-Lucas. 
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THE reports and minutes of evidence of 
the Public Accounts and the Estimates 
Committees of the House of Commons 
are mines of information not only for 
M.Ps. and taxpayers, but as much so for 
the student of public administration. 
Indeed it would be no exaggeration to say 
that these reports rank next after the 
reports of Royal Commissions and Depart- 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Committee of Public 
Committee on Estimates : 


Select 
Reports for Session 1950 


and the 


Accounts 


mental Committees, as a primary source 
of material on government administration 
and services. 


During the 1950 session the P.A.C. 
issued four, and the Estimates Committee 
eight reports. Their main contents and 
their House of Commons’ reference 
number are given in the following list :— 


House of Commons 


Report. Main Contents. Paper Number. 
First .. Excess Vote—Osborne (report of —" five para- 
graphs) : 3 (See below). 
Second Overseas Food Corporation 70. (Pp. 118. 5s.). 
Third .. Navy, Army and Air Services (See below). 
Fourth Among the 30 or so topics dealt with in this report First, Second and 
are; the statutory basis of the Police grant ; Fourth Reports 
publication of trading accounts ; Fire Service bound in one volume 
College ; British Institute of Management ; 37-1; 78-1; and- 
Grants to Airways Corporations ; Exchequer 138-1. Pp. 415. 15s. 
Equalisation Grants ; New Towns ; control of 
hospital expenditure. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES House of Commons 
Report. Main Contents. Paper Number. 
First .. Appointment of Sub-Committees and allocation 42: (@p: 7. 3d) 
of subjects. Departmental replies for previous 
report on Approved Schools. 
Second Storage and Maintenance in the Defence Services 109 (Pp. 145. 5s.) 
Third The Ambulance Services 118 (Pp. 98. 4s.) 
Fourth The Post Office. 130 (Pp. 129. 5s.) 
Fifth .. Government Information Services. 131 (Pp. 273. 9s.) 
Sixth .. Departmental Replies to 1948/49 Reports (includ- 132 (Pp. 41. 1s.) 
ing Ministry of Food, Forestry Commission 
and Ministry of Defence) 
Seventh The Timber Control 170 (Pp. 202. 7s. 6d.) 
Eighth Work of the Committee in 1950. (Formal report) 171 and 172 
(Pp. 12. 4d.) 


These broad headings of the reports— 
particularly of the reports of the Select 
Committee on Estimates—give littie in- 
dication of the scope of the inquiry or the 
range of informative memoranda which 
may be annexed. For example, the 
volume on the Post Office contains memo- 
randa on the organisation of that Depart- 
ment, including its regional organisation 
and on the composition and work of the 
joint production councils and committees. 
The volume on the Government Infor- 
mation Services includes memoranda on 
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Treasury control of Information Expen- 
diture ; the Economic Information Unit 
of the Treasury; the Central Office of 
Information ; the Stationery Office ; and on 
the public relations side of some of the 
main Departments. The minutes of 
evidence supplement the memoranda. 
The problem is how to find one’s way 
about these reports. Both Committees 
publish an index at the end of their 
session’s work but individual volumes are 
not separately indexed. The main head- 
ings of each report are listed, as are the 
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memoranda, so that by a little care and 
imagination one can get a good way with- 
out an index. But the Minutes of 
Evidence are an uncharted jungle as no 
attempt is made in the volume to indicate 
the particular aspect being discussed. 
True if one sees that the Committee is 
questioning the Stationery Office repre- 
sentative, one may guess that the subject 
is the Stationery Office, but the evidence 
might equally well concern other Depart- 
ments. This is all the more tantalising 
because each page of the minutes contains 
two headings, neither very helpful. The 
first heading informs the reader that he is 
looking at the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Committee of Public Accounts 
(or the Select Committee on Estimates, as 
the case may be). The second heading 
gives the date and the names of all the 
people being examined—sometimes there 
may be six or eight names repeated page 
after page. This method goes back a very 
long time and one may be forgiven for 
suspecting that it has not been reviewed in 
recent years. Surely, if the names have 
to be given they could be put at the head 
of the left-hand page, leaving the right- 
hand heading for the title of the subject 
under discussion. It might even be not 
too daring to indicate not merely the main 
subject, e.g., Post Office, but also the 
particular aspect, — regional organisa- 
tion, commercial accounts and so on. 
This is not the place to compare the 
work of the two committees, but judging 


After-Dinner Speaking 


Mr. KENT WRIGHT describes his latest 
book* as an Anthology designed for the 
After-Dinner Speaker. He prefaces the 
anthology with some excellent hints on 
that most difficult of all the arts—after- 
dinner speaking. To Lord Bryce’s nine 
points he adds seven “ don’ts” of his 
own and some short examples of how to 
do things. The anthology is classified 
under such headings as Argument, Art, 
Atom, Children, Clothes, Committees, 
Courtship—there must be some tremen- 
dous significance in this order—especially 
as shortly afterwards we find Diplomacy, 
Drink, Economy and Epitaphs, with Hell 
just a little lower down. 
Here is a sample : 
On Argument: ‘“* There are three sides 
to every question; your side, his 
side, and to hell with it,’—Anon. 


them as producers of reports, first place 
for the 1950 session must be given to the 
Select Committee on Estimates which pro- 
duced about twice as many pages as its 
elder sister. But what about quality—well 
I am not being drawn into that controversy. 
But from the viewpoint of presentation the 
Estimates Committee gains a great deal by 
usually confining each of its reports to a 
single major topic and dealing with this 
fairly thoroughly. The topic appears on 
the front cover, for example, the Commit- 
tee’s Fifth Report is confined to the 
Government Information Services, and is 
a some 300-page survey of this subject. 
It would not be easy for the P.A.C. to 
adopt this method of presentation, but the 
Committee ought to consider altering its 
present form, which goes back certainly to 
the beginning of the century, so as to bring 
out more clearly the contents and, if 
possible, give a greater unity to the topics 
contained in each volume. 

On the other hand the P.A.C. had in 
some ways the handiest index for 1950, for 
it was bound with the First, Third and 
Fourth Reports, whereas the Select Com- 
mittees index is printed separately from 
the reports and indeed the 1950 index has 
not yet been published. But this virtue 
becomes a vice to those who only wish to 
use the valuable Second Report on the 
Overseas Food Corporation—for if they 
want to consult the index to this they must 
also purchase another volume three times 
as long and as expensive. 

D. N. CHESTER. 


On Committees: “‘ If Moses had been 
a Committee, the Israelites would 
still be in Egypt.”—J. B. Hughes. 


Memories of Food : “ At a dinner party 
one should eat wisely but not too 
well, and talk well but not too 
wisely.”—W. Somerset Maugham. 


On Politicians : “‘ All you will get from 
a group of ministers is the greatest 
common platitude.’—Dr. Thomas 
Jones. 
We look forward to a great sale for this 
book and a great improvement in after- 
dinner speeches. 





D.N. C. 
*Unaccustomed as I am .... by C. Kent Wright. 
Allen and Unwin. London, ros50. Pp. xvii and 151. 
7s. 6d. 
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Survey of the Local Government Service 


THIS very informative survey was under- 
taken by Mr. H. Slater, secretary of the 
Local Government Examinations Board 
for the National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, 
Technical and Clerical Services. It can 
be obtained from 37 Upper Grosvenor 
Street, London, W.1, for 7s. 6d., post free. 


It is the first time that such a mass of 
detail has been available about local 
government staffs. Two-thirds of the 
Local Authorities supplied information but 
as the percentage was higher in the larger 
Authorities the percentage of staff covered 
is probably nearer 80 per cent. Some of 
the salient figures are : of the total perma- 
nent staff of 116,180, over 110,000 (94.9%) 
receive less than £760 per annum ; 3,321 
(2.9%) receive between £760-£1,000 and 
2,571 (2.2%) receive a salary of over 
£1,000 per annum. There are interesting 
variations between Authorities but as no 
information is given for individual services 
the differences may be due to differences 
in the character of the Authority’s 
functions. 


The largest employer was Birmingham 
with 5,154 permanent staff. It should be 
noted that the tables exclude the London 
County Council. They also exclude 
teachers, policemen, and many other 
specialist employees and all manual 
workers. The distribution of the staff 
covered by the survey was as follows :— 


Number of Local 


Number of Permanent 


Staff employed. Authorities. 
I— 9.. 229 

10— + 49.. 457 
50— 99.. 106 
100— 499.. 165 
500— 999.. 7 i. 
1,000—1,499 .. ae a 
Over —1,500 .. a ase 8 


Number of Authorities that replied 1,009 

Chapters 3 and 4 give some interesting 
information about the manner in which 
staff matters are handled by particular 
Local Authorities. The remaining nine 
chapters are concerned with recruitment, 
training and qualifications. It is im- 
possible to summarise this material. All 
interested in the quality of the local 
government service should study this 
report. The last two chapters, dealing 
with the employment of university 
graduates, throw some statistical light on 
the number of graduates employed in, and 
recruited for, Local Authority adminis- 
trative, professional and technical staffs. 
Unfortunately the information on this 
matter was less complete than for other 
sides of the report. 

The National Joint Council is to be 
congratulated on the survey. We should 
now be able to talk with greater certainty 
about what has hitherto been a subject for 
which little data was available. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the Council 
could not think of anybody of importance 
in local government to write the Foreword 
and had to turn to a Civil Servant even 
though he is the Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Health. D.N. C. 


Handbook on Scottish Administration, 1950 


H.M.S.O. Pp. 56. Is. 6d. 


Tuis useful handbook prepared by the 
Scottish Office is marred by one grievous 
fault—the Scottish Local Authorities are 
virtually ignored. The charitable view of 
this strange omission is that the Scottish 
Office Teally meant Central Administration 
and I am prepared to be charitable—but 
only up to a point. For it is impossible 
to escape the rather grim conclusion tnat 
the civil servants who wrote the handbook 
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either did not consider Local Authorities 
to be part of Scottish Administration, or 
if they did think so, then they thought they 
were not significant enough to be given a 
place. 

The first three pages of text are devoted 
to the organisation in outline. The first 
paragraph opens “ Public administration 
in Scotland is conducted partly by Depart- 
ments under the direct charge of the 
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Secretary of State for Scotland... and 
partly by Departments of other Ministers 
of the Crown... In addition the work 
of the Departments is associated with 
various Scottish Organisations whose range 
of activities touches administration at 
many pcints.” At first I thought that 
local government must be treated as one 
of “the various Scottish organisations.” 
But no—the Scottish Tourist Board, the 
Scottish Committee of the Council of 
Industrial Design are there, as are the 
various kinds of Courts, and even the 
Divisional or Area organisations of the 
Nationalised Industries—but not a mention 
of the Royal Burghs or of the County 
Councils. Yet, surely public adminis- 
tration must include local government—I 
know of no definition which confines the 
term to the central Departments. 


It is true that in the description of the 


functions of the Scottish Education 
Department, Department of Health and 


Guides to Official Sources. 


 S8n Nas Se. 


(REVISED). 
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August, 1950. H.M.S.O. Pp 


Home Department, reference is made to 
the responsibilities of Local Authorities. 
But no person, unless he already knew a 
good deal, would gain the impression that 
Scottish Local Authorities were indepen- 
dent statutory bodies; elected by the 
people and having important respon- 
sibilities, and not just iocal manifestations 
of a central Department. 


Otherwise the handbook contains a good 
deal of useful information not readily 
available. The material could have been 
better presented and made more readable 
but students will put up with this minor 
fault for the sake of the information. 
It is to be hoped that a fresh edition will 
be issued which will either give proper 
place to Local Authorities or else make 
it quite clear at the beginning that a most 
important area of Scottish administration 
has deliberately been left out of the 
handbook. 

D. N. C. 


No. 1. Labour Statistics 


Interdepartmental Committee on Social and Economic 


Research 


SECOND Report Cmd. 8091, 1950. H.M.S.O. Pp. 13. 6d. 


THESE two items are linked together 
because the Guide to Official Sources is 
the first of a series to be published under 
the auspices of the Interdepartmental 
Committee. This Committee, popularly 
known as the North Committee after its 
Chairman, Dr. George North, the Regis- 
trar-General, was established in 1947: 
“To survey and advise upon research 
work in Government Departments, and in 
particular (a) to bring to the notice of 
Departments the potential value for 
research purposes of the materials which 
they collect and to suggest new methods 
and areas of collection ; (b) to advise on 
how there could be’ made available to 
research workers information gathered for 
their own purposes by the Departments 
which has potential value as material for 
research.” Some indication of the work 
of the Committee can be obtained from 
listing the main headings in this second 
report : Taking Thought for the Future ; 
Co-operation between Research Institu- 


tions and Government Departments ; 
Survey of Material in Departments ; 
Preservation of Documents ; Presentation 
of Statistics for Conurbations. The Com- 
mittee and its purposes are still not very 
well known in University circles. All 
interested in social and economic research 
should read this report. 

The Guide to Labour Statistics was 
first published in 1948, and has now been 
revised and enlarged to take account of 
changes brought about by recent ‘National 
Insurance legislation and the new Standard 
Industrial Classification. The information 
at present collected by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, covers 
numbers of employed and unemployed 
and their classification ; wages, earnings, 
hours of work, and industrial relations ; 
retail prices and family budgets. A good 
deal of other useful information is given, 
including specimen forms used by the 
Ministry, and there is an excellent subject 
index. D. N.C. 
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Accountability to Parliament 


Action Society Trust, 1950. Pp. 33. 2s. 
Tuis is the first of what promises to be a 
most useful series of short studies of 
special aspects of the Nationalised In- 
dustries. Its broad conclusion is that the 
public corporation ‘“‘has achieved the 
worst of both worlds in the field of 
accountability, since it has tended to be 
subject to close supervision of detail 
without ensuring a satisfactory level of 
public accountability in major matters.” 
The pamphlet contains a good deal of 
useful information and it is for that rather 
than its rather hurriedly argued con- 
clusions that we must be grateful. 


Treasury Control 


By Sir Epwarp BripGEs. The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture for 1950. The 
Athlone Press, London, 1950. Pp. 30. 
2s. (To be reviewed in the next issue.) 


Personnel Management. A Bibliography 


Institute of Personnel Management 
and Maconald & Evans, London, 1950. 
Pp. 3i. 2s. 


A UseFuL bibliography but rather un- 
certain when it attempts to cover the 
more general or background subjects. 


Metropolitan Government in Western 
Australia 


By J. R. H. Jongs, University of Western 
Australia, 1950. Pp. 78. 5s. 6d. 


A Survey of the problems of administration 
and boundaries of Perth and Fremantle 
and the surrounding localities. The survey 
shows up the usual problems but the 
treatment is too limited to be a basis for 
action. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for 
Cities 
International City Managers’ Association, 
Chicago, 1950. Pp. 32. $2. 


THIS is a completely revised version of the 
1943 edition. Thirteen specimen forms 
are given covering each of the main 
Departments of American local government. 
Their aim is to show up in a ready manner 
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the work and progress of the Department 
and to enable the controlling authority to 
check on its efficiency. It is too con- 
cerned with American conditions to be of 
direct use to British local officials but they 
might well gather some ideas from it. 


Changing the Constitution 


EDITED BY F. A. BLAND and published 
by the New South Wales Constitutional 
League, 1950. 


A Sesrigs of lectures bearing on the re- 
lations between the State and the Com- 
monwealth Government and concerned 
with the encroachment of the latter on the 
independence and functions of the former. 


Public Administration in Democracy 


By ProFessorR D. G. Karve. Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, 1950. Pp. 61. Rs.2 or 3s. 


AN interesting essay by one who strongly 
believes in decentralisation and popular 
control. Though concerned with the 
tendencies in Indian government his 
ideas and arguments have a general ap- 
plication. His concluding words are 
** It seems probable that in future the real 
field of creative political thought will lie 
more in the field of administration . . . than 
in the effort of state building. Con- 
stitutions are important, but there is, at 
least within major limits set by Democracy, 
only a limited scope for legitimate and 
useful variations in them. Administration 
on the other hand is an ever present 
challenge to social creativeness.” 


Register of Research in the Social 
Sciences in Progress and in Plan, No. 
7, 1949-50 with a Directory of 
Research Institutions. 


PREPARED at the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, London 
published by Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. 

The appearance of a new issue of this 
most useful source of information is most 
welcome. A more detailed classification 
has been introduced in the Economics 
section and the Directory of Research 
Institutions arranged in one alphabetical 
sequence instead of being divided into 
sections, 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Board of Trade. 
Overseas Economic Surveys: Sweden, 
April, 1950, by S. N. Roberts. Pp. vii, 
143. (Contains up-to-date information 
on administration and social services.) 


(——) Report of the United Kingdom 
Industrial Mission to Pakistan, 1950. 
Pp. 79. 7 maps and charts. 7s. (Sur- 
veys the economic development of 
Pakistan since partition, and makes 
constructive suggestions on the fostering 
of trade particularly with the United 
Kingdom.) 

British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Report and Accounts for 1949-50 
Cmd. 8044. Pp. 92. 3s. (This report is 
a great improvement on previous years 
being much more informative as well as 
better written and presented. Four of 
the 92 pages are devoted to Corporation’s 
administration. There are interesting 
diagrams on the composition of pro- 
grammes and the amount of time 
devoted to different matters, talks, 
drama, etc.) 


British Electricity Authority. 

Second Report and Accounts, 1949-50. 
H.C. 149. Pp. xi, 260. 1950. 5s. 6d. 
(Covers generation and transmission, 
employment and staff relations, ad- 
ministration ; finance; with the chief 
officers and a glossary of common 
electrical terms.) 


British European Airways. 
Report and Accounts for 1949-50. 
H.C. 141. Pp. 52. 1s. 6d. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Report and Accounts for 1949-50. 
H.C. 140. Pp. vi, 73. 2s. 


Cable and Wireless Limited. 
Accounts for the fifteen months ended 
31st March, 1950, together with the 
Report of the Directors. Cmd. 8019. 
Pp. 22. 6d. 


Central Land Board. 
Report for the Financial Year 1949-50. 
H.C. 148. Pp. 19. 6d. 


Civil Service Commissioners. 

Report for the period Ist January, 1941, 
to 3lst March, 1949, Pp. 96, 1950. 
2s. 6d. (The last published report 
dealt with the year 1938. The present 
covers the wartime activities of the 
Commission and the more important 
changes introduced and an account of 
the main changes made in the Normal 
Open Competitions.) 


Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Service as a Career, by 
Kenneth Bradley. Pp. 68. Illus., bibliog. 
1950. 2s. 6d. (An outline of the organisa- 
tion of the service and of the life and 
work of a colonial civil servant, written 
especially for young people thinking of 
a career in the Colonies.) 


(——) Colonial Annual Reports. Hong 
Kong. Pp. 176. Illus., map, bibliog. 
1949. 10s. (A new idea in this 
report was the offer of money prizes for 
the three best photographs for the report, 
and the 19 included in the volume are 
all specially interesting.) 

(——) Colonial No. 262. Report by 
H.M.’s Government to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on the 
administration of the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom Trusteeship for the 
year 1949. Pp. xvi., 384. 2 maps. 1950. 
10s. 6d. 

East Africa High Commission. 

Annual Report for 1949. Pp. 40. 4 plates, 
map. 1950. Is. 6d. 

Foreign Office. 

General Assembly of the United Nations, 
20th September—10th December, 1949. 
Memorandum on proceedings relating 
to non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories. Cmd. 8035. pp. 47. 1s. 


) Treaty Series No. 43. 
Convention between ... the United 
Kingdom and ... the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
London, 15th October, 1948. Cmd. 
8015. Pp. 22. 1950. (English and Dutch 
texts.) 6d. 

(——) Treaty Series No. 44. 
Convention between... the United 
Kingdom and ... the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to duties on the 
estates of deceased persons, London, 
15th October, 1948. Cmd. 8016. 
Pp. 11. (English and Dutch texts.) 4d. 

Forestry Commission. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Forestry 
Commissioners for the year ending 
30th September, 1949. H.C.5. Pp. 148. 
15 illus., maps. 1950. 4s. (Although 
this is the 30th Report it is fifteen years 
since the last quinquennial survey was 
published, and this volume has a useful 
review of the first thirty years’ work, 
1919-1949.) 
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Home Office. 
Report of H.M.’s Chief Inspector of 
Fire Services (Counties and County 
Boroughs, England and Wales) for the 
year 1949. Cmd. 8049. Pp. 20. 6d. 


) Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Employment of Children 
as Film Actors, in theatrical work and 
in Ballet. Cmd. 8005. Pp. v, 119. 
1950. 3s. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Social 
and Economic Research. Guides to 
official sources. 1—Labour Statistics. 
Pp. 38. rev. ed. August, 1950. 1s. 3d. 


Ministry of Civil Aviation. 
Civil Aviation; report of the Ministry 
for 1948 and 1949. Pp. 100. 8 plates. 
1950. 3s. 


Ministry of Health. 
Rates and Rateable Values in England 
and Wales, 1949-50. Pp. 60. 1s. 6d. 


¢ 





(——) Report on the average time taken 
by ophthalmic opticians and by dis- 
pensing opticians in fitting and supply- 
ing glasses. Pp. 36. 1950. 1s. 


Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
Annual Report for 1949. Cmd. 8017. 
pp. vi., 158 15 illus., 1950. 4s. 


Ministry of Pensions. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1949-50. 
H.C. 145. pp. 90 Illus., maps. 1950. 3s. 
(Welfare and medical services; pen- 
sions ; organisation and administration.) 


New Towns Act. 
Reports of the Aycliffe, 
Crawley, Harlow, Hatfield, Hemel 
Hempstead, Peterlee, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City Development 
Corporations. H.C. 7. pp. 219 1950 
5s. 6d. (This group of reports, covering 
the year ended 31st March, 1950, is 
well worth studying to get an apprecia- 
tion of the differences in the conditions 
and problems of the various new towns.) 


North of Scotland Hydro. Electric Board. 
Report and accounts, 1949, H.C. 81. 
pp. 44. 1s. 3d. 


Organisation for 
Co-operation. 
Internal financial stability in member 
countries. pp. 122. 1950. 5s. (Analyses 
the participating countries’ financial 
situations and policies in 1949 and the 
first months of 1950.) 
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Privy Council. 
Second report of the Committee on 
Industrial Productivity. Cmd. 7991. 
pp. 10. 1950. 4d. 


Royal Commission on Population. 
Papers. Vol. II. Reports and selected 
papers of the Statistics Committee. 
pp. viii, 422. 1950. 8s. 


Royal Mint. 
78th annual report of the Deputy 
Master and Controller of the Royal 
Mint, 1947. pp. iv. 87. 2s. 6d. 


Scottish Department of Health. 
Rents of houses owned by local auth- 
orities in Scotland, 1949. Cmd. 8046. 
pp. 41. 1950. 1s. (Subdivided into 
permanent and temporary houses, and 
classified by Acts and then by auth- 
orities. Previous issue was in 1939.) 


Scottish Home Department. 
A programme of Highland develop- 
ment. Cmd. 7976. pp. 33. Ils. 


Report of the Homes Committee of the 
Scottish Advisory Council on Child 
Care. pp. 30. 1950. 9d. 


Scottish Office. 
87th report of H.M. Inspector of 
Constabulary for Scotland, year ended 
December 31st, 1949. Cmd. 7965. 
pp. 15. 4d. 


Report on prisons in Scotland for the 
year 1949. Cmd. 7966. pp. 32. 
3 illus. 1s. 


Select Committee on Estimate, 1948—49. 
Index to the reports. H.C. 318—Index. 
pp. 71. 1950. 2s. 6d. 


Stationery Office. 
Parliamentary Papers : lists of the bills, 
reports, estimates and accounts and 
papers. Session 1948-49. H.C. 352. 
pp. Ixxxvi., 81. 1950. 4s. 


Select Committee on Statutory Instru- 
ments. 
First to Fourth Reports, and special 
report, with the proceedings of the 
Committee, Session 1950. H.C. 178. 
pp. 45. Is. 


Treasury. 
Finance Accounts of the United King- 
dom for the financial year 1949-50, 
ended 31st March, 1950. H.C. 79. 
pp. 75. 1s. 9d. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY 


Allocation of pension : 

Explanatory memorandum : rules under 
Section 33 of the Superannuation 
Act, 1949. Tables prepared by the 
Government Actuary for retired officers. 
pp. 20. 1950. 6d. 

Final report of the Committee on the 
Form of Government Accounts. Cmd. 
7969. pp. 88. 1950. 2s. 

Report of the Committee on Houses of 
outstanding historic or architectural 
interest. pp. 80. 9 illus. 1950. 3s. 


Presents the case for preservation and 
recommends that a Statutory Body be 
created for furthering the preservation of 
such houses the authority may list as 
desirable. 


United Nations: Statistics Office. 
Monthly bulleting of statistics. May, 
June, July, 1950. 3s. 9d. each. 

World Health Organisation, 

International digest of health legis- 
lation. Vol. I, No. 3. 1950. Geneva. 
6s. 3d. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INSTITUTE 


Barnard, Chester J. 

The Functions of the Executive. Pp. xvi, 
334. 1950. Harvard University Press. 
(First published in 1938 and now 
re-issued. Deals with the functions, 
processes, essential problems of the 
executive or organisations and of the 
management of co-operative systems ; 
based upon personal experience and 
observation.) 

Binkley, Wilfred E., and Moos, Malcolm C. 
A Grammar of American Politics. 
Pp. xviii, 760, bibliogs. 1950. Cape. 

Bromage, Arthur W. 

Introduction to Municipal Government 
and Administration. Pp. x, 693, 
bibliog., 1950. New York. (Principles 
and practices of Municipal management 
under mayor-and-council, commission 
and council-manager forms.) 


Clegg, H. A. 
Labour Relations in London Transport. 
Pp. viii, 188, 1950. Blackwell. (Re- 
viewed in the Winter 1950 issue.) 


Cole Taylor. 
The Canadian Bureaucracy. Pp. ix, 
292. 1949. Duke University Press. 
North Carolina. $5. (A detailed study 
of the Canadian Civil Service and other 
Public employment during the years 
1939-47.) 


Dixon, Robert G., and Plischke, Elmer. 
American Government: basic docu- 
ments and materials. Pp. xx, 420, 
charts, diags., 1950. Van Nostrand. 
(A collection of some 450 documents 
and fascimiles, giving an admirable 
illustrative view of American govern- 
ment.) 


Dugdale, George S. 
Whitehall through the Centuries. Pp. 
xv, 192. 84 illus., bibliog. 1950. 
Phoenix House. (Reviewed in the 
Winter 1950 issue.) 


Ferguson, John H., and McHenry, Dean. 
The American System of Government. 
2nd ed. Pp. xii, 1,042, maps, charts. 
1950. McGraw-Hill. (National, State 
and Local governments, Congress, the 
Presidency, the Courts and Federal 
powers, and their administrative 
organisations.) 


Hanlon, John J. 
Principles of Public Health Adminis- 
tration. Pp. 506, 48 illus., 1950. 
H. Kimpton. (Philosophy of public 
health ; administrative considerations in 
public health ; pattern of public health 
activities in the United States.) 


Herbert, A. P. 
Independent Member. Pp. xiii, 503. 
17 illus, 2 maps, 1950. Methuen. 
(Includes much interesting information 
regarding parliamentary life.) 

Jennings, Sir Ivor. 
The British Constitution. 3rd_ ed. 
Pp. xvi. 220, 8 illus, 1950. C.U.P. 


Leese, John. 
Personalities and Power in English 
Education. Pp., 332. illus. 1950. 
Arnold. (Reviewed in the Winter 1950 
issue.) 

Lepawsky, Albert. 
Administration : the art and science of 
organisation and management. Pp. xii, 
669, xxi, 1949. Knopf. (Reviewed 
in the Winter 1950 issue.) 
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Levy, A. B. 
Private Corporations and their Control. 
Two vols., tabs., bibliog., 1950. Rout- 
ledge. (The evolution of corporate 
enterprise; Private corporation in 
modern society ; 


as corporations are indispensable if 
economic progress is to be maintained, 
a number of legislative reforms are 
required in order to reinforce public 
control and to give better protection for 
shareholders’ rights. Analyses the 
British Companies Act of 1948, and the 
recent creation of publicly-owned cor- 
porations to carry on _ nationalised 
industries in Britain.) 


Little, I. M. D. 
A. Critique of Welfare Economics. 
Pp. 276, 13 diags., 1950. O. U. P. 
(Concerned with the exposition, the 
criticism and the appreciation of the 
theory of economic welfare.) 


Mas, Antoine. 
L’introduction du machinisme dans le 
travail administratif, ses aspects tech- 
nique, economique et social. Pp. 476, 
tabs, charts, bibliog., 1949. Belgium. 


Moriarty, Cecil, C. H. 


Police Procedure and Administration. 
5th ed. Pp. xv, 352, 1950. Butterworth. 
(Since the last edition in 1944, recent 
legislation (1948-50) has completed an 
entire revision, with twenty new sub- 
jects and a new chapter dealing with 
pensions.) 


Mosher, William E., and others. 

Public Personnel Administration. 3rd. 
ed. Pp. 652, bibliog., 1950. Harper. 
(Development and significance of the 
public service ; staffing ; position, con- 
cept and pay; the human factor; 
terms of employment and separation ; 
personnel machinery. American foun- 
dation, but largely comparative.) 


Legal problems of — 
private corporations. Argues that where- 


Niles, Mary Cushing Howard. 

Middle Management: the job of the 
junior administrators. Revised ed. 
Pp. xii, 274, seven charts, 1949, 
Harper. (‘‘ Leadership belongs not alone 
to top management but in the middle 
rank as well. Through them, top 
management carries out to co-ordinate 
responsibilities.” Applies to executives 
in non-clerical business and in govern- 
ment agencies, but has _ particular 
reference to business organisations with 
a considerable proportion of clerical 
work.) 


Reith, Lord. 
Into the Wind. Pp. 536, 1949. Hodder. 
(Experiences in the B.B.C.; civil 
aviation ; Coalition politics, etc.) 


Seckler-Hudson, C. 

Bibliography on Public Administration, 
annotated. 1949. American University 
Press. (A carefully selected and well 
annotated list of 500 English and 
American books for the student and 
practitioner of public administration and 
government.) 


Smillie, Wilson G. 

Public Health Administration in the 
United States. 3rd ed. Pp. xx, 637, 
43 illus., bibliog., 1948. New York. 
(Administrative control of communic- 
able diseases ; Basic activities of a health 
organisation ; Organisation of public 
health programmes. Especially concerned 
with new social theories in relation to 
public health administration mainly 
in the last ten years.) 


Waddington, D. M., and others. 
Review of Education in Australia, 
1940-48. Pp. xix, 258, 1950, Mel- 
bourne University Press. (Includes out- 
lines of the administration structures 
and types of school in the six states of 
the Commonwealth.) 











